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NOTICES OF ANTHONY BABINGTON, OF DETHICK, AND 
OF THE CONSPIRACY OF 1586. 


BY WM. DURRANT COOPER, F.S.A. 


Corresponding Member of the Massachusetts Historical Society. Author of ‘‘ The History of 

Winchelsea ;” ‘‘ A Glossary of Sussex Provincialisms,” &c. 
Tue historical interest which attached to all inquiries into the con- 
spiracy of Babington, has rather increased than diminished. The care 
taken by modern writers to vindicate the character of Mary Queen of 
Scots, and to reduce Babington’s crime of High Treason to a “ gallant 
confederacy,” has drawn anew public attention to all the incidents of 
the transactions of the year 1586. 

To the men of Derbyshire, any additions to our knowledge of one 
of the principal movers in the conspiracy will be welcome ; and I 
therefore print extracts from the State Paper Office, which show some 
particulars of Babington’s conduct, flight, and capture at Harrow-on- 
the-Hill, after the arrest of Ballard: and of his general conduct and 
property. 

The notice given by Camden, in his Elizabeth,’ is confirmed by the 
public documents. The first examination is of one of the persons 
captured in London. 


The examynacon of Swythune Welles? gent. now of 
St. Andrewes parishe in Holborne of the age of L 
yeares, or there abowtes taken the ixth day of 
August Ao 28 Elyz Regine. 


SAIETH that he hath lived in Monkes Farleigh nere to Bath in the county of Wilt- 
shire abowt thre yeares agone and kept a schole for jentilman’s children in his howse 
for the space of vi yeares or therabowtes, sith which tyme he hath lyved amongest his 
frendes and now lyveth upon the benevolence of his frendes ; and he saieth he doeth 
not know one John Savage that lately did lye by Barnardes Inne in Holborne ; and he 
saicth he doeth know one Babington a jentilman, but he hath not bene acquaynted 
with him otherwise than in saluting one another by name as they mett in the stretes ; 
and the meanes how Mr Babington knew him is as he taketh it was this, that he was 
& meanes to one Harrys a servant to Mr Babington to be a mean to his Master when 





1 Book III. p. 78. 
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Mr Babington soy to have gone beyond the sea by licence to have taken a jen- 
tilmans sonne one Tho: Higgens into his service. And he saieth within this thre yeares 
he is now become as he termeth it a catholick, and so remayneth ; bat before he was 
@ protestant and used the church and resieved the comunyon; and he saieth he hath 
not bene at London nor abowte London for the space of a dozen yeares together ; and 
his comyng to London was abowte the latter end of the last terme and he hath re- 
mayned so being abowt London, for that his abilitie was not to carie him selfe & his 
wife, who hath bene late sick, out of London into the contrey, first into Hampshire 
aimongest his frendes and then into Wilteshire whither he purposed to go. 

perme SwyTHUNN WELLS, 
Taken by me Will: Danyell. 


The council made a list of 


“The names of sooche as are towched as made partyes of the confederacye.”3 
There were 7 persons apprehended vVizt —1. Ballard. 2. Savage. 3. Tycheborne. 
4. G. Gifford. 5. H. Donne. 6. Tylney. 7. Gage 
And there were 13 who were at large vizt.—Babington. Barnewell. Salesbury. 
Abyngton Anthony Towcheman. Barnes. Ric. Gifford brother to G. Gifford Topl. 


Gilb. Gyff[ord]. Ed. Wynsor. Typping. Da Inglebye. Tho. Barnes. Dorrell, 
Grayes Inne. 


On the following day, Lord Burghley wrote to Mr. Secretary Wal- 
singham a very graphic account of the loose way in which the watch- 
men carried out the orders to search for those, who had escaped the 
vigilance of the Council, and were supposed to be lurking in or about 
the Metropolis.‘ 


Sir ; as I came from London homeward in my coche I sawe at every townes end 
the nombre of x or xij standyng with long staves, and untill I came to Enfeld | thought 
uo other of them but that they had stayed for avoyding of the rayne or to drynk at 
some alehouss, for so they did stand under pentyas5 at ale houses. But at Enfeld 
fyndyng a dozen in a plump where there was no rayne I bethought rry self that they 
ware apoynted as watchmen for the apprehendyng of such as are missyng ; and there- 
uppon I called some of them to me apart, and asked them wherto they stood there. 
and orfe of them answered, to take 3 yong men: and demandyng how they sbould 
know the persons, one answered with these wordes ‘“‘ Mary my Lord, by intelligence 
of there favor.” ‘‘What meane you by that,” quod I; ‘“‘ Marry” sayd they “ one of 
the partyes hatha hooked nose :” ‘‘ and have you,’ quoth I, ‘‘no other mark?” ‘‘no,” 
mth thee, and then I asked who appoynted them? and they answered, ‘‘ one Bankes 
a head Constable,’ whom I willed to be sent to me. Suerly Sir who so ever had the 
chardge from you hath used the matter negligently ; for these watchmen stand so 
oppenlye in plumps as no s ted person will come neare them ; and if they be no 
better instructed, bat to fynd 3 persons by one of them havyng a hooked nose they 
may miss thereof. And thus I thought good to advertise you that the Justyces that 
had the chardge as I thynk may use the matter more circumspectly. 

From Theobaldes 10 Aug. 1586. Yours assur. 


W. BURGHLEY. 


(Addressed) To the R: honorable my verie loving frend 
Sir Francis Walsingham Knight hir Matis 
principall Secretary at Lodo. 

W. BURGHLEY. 


post 


On 13 August 1586 we have an examination® which gives us an 
insight into the interviews between Babington and Tichborne. 


Thomas Hewes, aged xxxij yeares or thereaboutes, borne at Bishops Waltham in 





3 MS. State Paper Office. Bundle 192, No. 433. 
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Hampshire, sayeth that uppon his owne suite withowt the preferment of any he came 
into the service of Mr Chadiock 'I'ychborne uppon Shrove eave was ij yeares, having 
served as he sayeth Mr Jhon Seamour iij monthes, the Earle of Hartforde7 almost 4 
veares, Bishop Horne tenne yeares, and never any other master; but having bin 
rought up continually in his fatber’s house at Waltham. He sayeth that he founde 
his Master resident at his house called Longwood from Shrovetide till Michelmas fol- 
lowing at which time, because he went not to church and by reson therof could not 
be a in Hampshire, he removed to London and lodged in one Crane’s howse in the 
ould Vhange from Michelmas untill it was almost Christmas following; in all which 
time the most.ordinary compagnons to his Master was his brother and Thomas White, 
one Mr Sowthcot. and Harry Tycheborne nowe dead, & Mr Anthony Babington 
cheefest of all. 

Abuwt that Christmas he sayeth his Master removed from London to Longwood 
agayne, where he stayed not above ij dayes, but then went to his brother Whites nere 
Sturminster Newton, Castell in Dorsetshire, and from thence with his sayd brother 
and their wifes they went to Sir Matthew Arondells, wher they kept ther Christmas 
in the company of Mr Marten their father in lawe and divers other gentlemen, whom 
he knoweth not. The twelve dayes being past his master spent his time from thence 
untill it was almost Shrovetide following at his brother Whites, and then he returned 
to Longwood agayne, and there stayed about iij weekes ; and then went and lay at one 
Mr Bruyn’s at Wareham in Dorsetshire untill abowt Easter following, at which time he 
hired a howse of one Mr Antell in a village called Aroné nere the sea side about vj 
miles, and about iij miles from Winborne Minster in Dorsetshire, wher he dwelte by the 
space of one yeare almost; and in that time, as he sayeth, his Master had none resorte 
or come unto him but Mr Antell, his Landlorde Mr Bruyn, his brother Whit, his 
father Mr Marten, and such other of his neyghbuurs. 

During the time of his Master, his residence in Dorsetshire he sayeth his Master 
rode to his brother in lawe Mr Wm Kirkham dwelling at Pynne iij miles on this side 
Exceter, wher be remayned about one weeke, and then went to Mr Wadham’s of Mere- 
field, being unkle to his Mistress, wher they stayed about one moneth and retorned to 
Aroné again; in which jorney as he sayeth his Master repayred to ordinary Innes 
- to ‘ othe: extraordinary places; nether had the company of any strangers as 

e sayeth. 

Scant that hetweene Christmas and Lent Inst his Master removed from Aroné 
to Longwood, wher he stayed iij weekes, and then removed to London and lodged 
about three weekes in the house of one Mrs Hugmore a widowe in Holborne, and from 
thence they went and lodged at the howse of Doctor Martyn, the Phisician, a Spaniarde 
dwelling in Fanshawe streete, wher his Master and Mrs lodyed ix weekes, viz.—untill 
about whitsontide laste, and then his Master tooke a howse in Aldersgate street of one 
Mr Porter,g where he nowe remayneth. 

Being demanded of his Master his ordi.ary compagnons since his repayre to London 
he sayeth, that during his aboade in Dr. Marten’s house and since his most usuall com- 
pagnons have bin Mr Babington principaily, then Mr Jhon Fitz James a younge 
gentleman of Somersetshire, Mr Heath sonne in lawe to Doctor Marten, Mr Tyndal a 
younge gentleman; and he sayeth that Mr Babington brought with him once to his 
Masters a gentleman with a black curled heare, whose name he knoweth not; and 
other he sayeth he cannot remember, because as he sayeth his Master was most com- 
monly abroade, ether fet or sent for by Mr Babington and he this examinate con- 
tinewed most commonly attending on his Master. 

Being examined touching the familiar and ordinary repayre between his Master and 
Mr Babington and the places of their meeting, he sayeth, that they met most com- 
monly at ordinary tables or tavernes and no other places to his knowledge, except the 
paynters by Holborne Conduite, and a goldsmithes stall in Chepside whom he knoweth 
not ; and saving that his Master and Mr Babington would sometimes take their horses 
and ride togeather abroade, but this examinate sayeth he knoweth not whither they 
went because they would ride alone, as he sayeth. 

Being examined what servantes his Master kept and who have bin most of his Masters 
counsell since his dwelling with him he sayeth, his Master hath not kept more than 
this examinate one m[an] and a boy. And he sayeth that his other feliowe which was 
most acquaynted with his Master his dealings was one Tome Fewterer, who went 
from his Master ij yeares since, and went over into Flaunders a quarter of a yeare past, 
but he knoweth not uppon what occasion ; after whose departure his Master enter- 
teyned a younge French man which went into Fraunce a yeare since ; after whom he 





7 Edward Seymour (afterwards Duke of Somerset & Lord Protector), was created 


Earl of Hertford, 18 Oct. 1537. 
8 “ This Porter I thinke is servant to G. Gifforde.” 
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enterteyned his man William nowe attending upon him whose other name he knoweth 
not ; and this man his Master employed most about his busines. 


Tomas Hewes, 


(In dorso) Thomas Hewes his examinacon 
taken 13 Auguste 1586 by Mr. 
Bacon and E. BARKER. 


On the next day the servants of Mrs. Bellamy of Uxondon® next 
Harrow on the Hill were examined, and their evidence proves that 
though Babington and his friends Donne, and Gage, had escaped from 
London they were driven to great shifts to prevent discovery. 


The Examination of Richard Smithe! of Uxondon servant to Mrs Bellamye widow 
of the age of 49 years or thereabouts taken the 14th day of August 1586 before Richard 
Payne & John Barnes Esquires as followeth— 

imprimis, the saide examinate saiethe that uppon Sondaye, being the 7th. day of 
this presente Auguste, one Swithen Wells [camej & a gent. with him (who semed to 
this deponente of the age of 30 yeres & more, being talle of stature, of whitely com- 
"cage somewhat rownde faced, his bearde flaxen & cut shorte, having a doublett & 

ose of yeallowe fustian & a russet cloake). He further saiethe that the saide Wells 
& thother before mentyoned came to his saide mistress’ house on horsebacke uppon 
Saterdaie beinge the 6th of this Auguste, & contynued there untill the Mondaie 
morninge then nexte followinge. The saide examinate further saieth that uppon the 
aforesaide Mondaie in thafternoone two gentlemen (as he thinkethe) of small stature 
came to his saide Mistress’ house uppon horsebacke, both of them in blacke cloaks, 
but what other apparell they had he rememberethe nott: & he saiethe that the said 
two persons last mencioned remayned in his saide Mistress’ house all that nighte & 
departed from thence the next daie in the forenoone. And further this examinate 
saiethe nott. 

Katherine Page servante of thaforesaide Mrs Bellamy of thage of 26 yeres or 
thereaboute, examined as is aforesaide saiethe that uppon Fridaie, beinge the 5th. of 
this instante monethe, one Wells came on horsebacke to her saide Mistress’ house, in 
thafternoone of th same daie, and there remayned untill the Mondaie morninge then 
next followinge and she further saiethe that uppon Saturdaie, being the 6th of this 
instante monethe, there came to her saide Mistress’ house one other man on horse- 
backe, beinge in a cloak, but she rememberethe nott the coloure thereof, but that it 
had a golde lace uppon the cape; & what other apparell he had on she rememberethe 
nott, neither dothe she knowe what his name is; who remayned att her saied Mistress’ 
house untill Mondaie then nexte followinge & then departed from thence in the fore- 
noone of the same daie, accompanied by the said Wells. And further the saied ex- 
aminate saiethe that uppon the saied Mondaie there came to her saied Mistress’ house 
two men of lowe stature havinge cloaks, but of what colloure she rememberethe nott ; 
whoe had yeallowe fustian doubletts: & touchinge the residue of their apparell she 
rememberethe nott ; & the saied two persons laste before mencioned remayned att her 
saied Mistress’ house untill the nexte Tuesdaie, & then departéd from thence in the 
forenoone of the same daie: & further she saiethe nott. 

Joane Piper, servante to Mrs Bellamy, aged 22 yeres or thereabouts, beinge ex- 
amined as is aforesaide, saiethe that uppon Thursdaie, in the morninge, beinge the 
4th. daie of this instante monethe, there came to her saied Mistress’ house one Mr 
Wells. whoe remaynied there untill Mondaie morninge then nexte followinge, & then 
departed ; & the saied examinate further [saith that] uppon Fridaie, beinge the 5th. 
of this present moneth, there came to her saied Mistress’ house a straunge man, whoe 
lodged there all that nighte & departed from thence the nexte morninge, whom she 
did nott see, but heard of that by reporte of her fellowes: & further this examinate 
saieth nott. 

Frauncis Fynche, servant to Mrs Bellamy, of thage of 24 yeres or thereabouts, beinge 
examined saiethe that uppon Mondaie (as he taketh it), beinge the 8th. of this pre- 
sente monethe, there came to his saied Mistress’ house two men uppon horsebacke, 
whoe enquired of this examinate whether Mr Jerome Bellamy were in his Mistress’ 
house or no? & he answered that he was within the saied house, whereuppon they 
bothe wente into the saied house & and there remaynied untill the next morninge, & 





9 In the list of houses to be searched, 21 A t for Babington’s picture were Mrs. 
Bellamyes, one house being called Okington at Harrow of the hill: the other house in 
Kentish town by “ Pankeredge.” Dom. Eliz. 1586. No. 459. 

10 Domestic. Eliz. 1586. No, 453. 
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then departed from thence. And further this examinate saithe, that uppon Wednes- 
daie laste og this examinate being [at] ploughe nere his saied Mistress’ house there 

by him a strainger on horseback, whoe rod to his saied Mistress’ house (as he 
thinkethe) & there remaynied about a quarter of an houre & then retorned from 
thence againe ; and further he saieth nott. 

Richard Mascrett, aged 26 yeres or thereabouts, beinge examined saiethe that uppon 
Sondaie, beinge the 7th. of this present monethe, there came unto his Mistress’ house 
one Swithen Wells, accompaned with one other whome this examinate knowethe 
nott ; & they departed from thence uppon Mondaie then nexte followinge : and further 
the saied examinate saiethe, that uppon Mondaie or Tuesdaie laste paste he wente 
with one whoe was at his Mistress’ house 3 or 4 miles uppon the waye to directe him 
towards London, but what his name is he knowethe nott ; and further this examinate 
saieth nott. 

In his examination" Richard Mascall, servant to Mrs Bellamy, stated that Jerome 
Bellamy appoynted him to guide the parties & willed him to carry meal to these par- 
ties; he met with them in the wood & knew Donne for that Vonne had been divers 
times at Mrs. Bellamy’s house: he saw them first lying on the ground in the woods & 
then he went to his Mistress’ house ; when in the house he saw Donne & Jerome. 
Jerome delivered unto this party (Mascall) the meat & 3 loaves of bread, which this 
party carried at night: they ran to the hay barn on Thursday night & all five lay 
there. The meat was dressed in his Mistress’ house. Upon Sunday at night they 
were altogether in the woods. Donne & Gage were taken upon Sunday night between 
8 & 9 of the clock at night & this party being with them fled from the watchmen. 
Mr Donne hath a son at Windsor dwelling in a farm valled Shawe who is servant to 
the Master of the Rolls [Sir Gilbert Gerard]. Dolman & one Walle came of late to 
his Mistress’ house. Donne told this party that all these other parties did seek to 
save themselves for religions sake.12 


On the same day we find the “examinacion of John Charnocke of 
Wellingborrowe in the county of Northampton gent, taken before 
Richarde Payne Esquire one of her Majesties Justices of Peace in the 
county of Middlesex.” 


Imprimis, the said examinate saithe that on Fridaie night laste paste he laye att 
his chamber in Sowthehampton loggynges in Holborne ; and that on Saterd[ay] then 
nexte followinge he came on foote towar[ds] — Wilsdon, meaninge to goe to his fathers 
house at Wellingeborrowe aforesaide ; and he laye that nighte in the wooddes and 
uppon Sondaie following earley in the morninge he arose and perceiving that the 
—— of footemen was suspissious resolved with himselfe to retorne backe againe to 

ndon and returninge thither warde he was taken both out of the highe waye and 
usuall foote waye 


In the examination of William Travesse we find further particulars 
of Toomas SaLisBurRy. 


Hee saithe hee was not at London synce Candlemas was a twelvmonthe laste and 
that synce that tyme hee hathe continued with his aunte Elizabethe late wieffe of 
Mathewe Travesse decessed for the moste parte. That on Weddens Daye laste hee 
wente to see his brother John Travesse lyinge with Mr. Jhones in Denbighe shire, 
where he lodged till the Saturdaye nexte followinge ; on which daye hee this examinate 
his brother, Mr Tho Salusburie, his man Payne, and one Mr Assheton did ride 
togethers: hee and his saide brother intendinge to goe into Lancashire to his saide 
Aunte and the reste to Warrington as hee thinkethe. That when hee was apprehended 
at Frodsham he offered not to make an escape or flee away. That hee never sawe or 
knewe the saide Tho Salusburie (whome he harde called Mr Jhonson by his man 
Payne) before Saturday laste in the morninge. That hee never was beyonde the seas. 
That hee never was at the churche synce hee came to yeares of discreacon or ever 
receyved the communion or will come to the churche or receyve, because he ys 
persuaded in his conscience the Catholique religion (meaninge the Romish religion) ys 
the true and perfecte religion wherein hee beleeveth. Hee saythe hee never knewe Mr 
Babington Mr Gage Mr Sawney Mr Barnewell at all; or Mr Salusburie before Satur- 





1 §. P.O. Domestic, 1586. No. 452. 
12 These examinations of Mrs. Bellamy’s servants were printed by me in a paper on 
+ Registers of Harrow, in the Lonpon & MippLesex Arcu. Cott. Vol. L 


"13.8. P.O. Domestic. Bunde 192, No. 454. 4 Ibid. No. 696. 
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daye laste at the said Mr Jhones his howse; and utterlye denyethe that hee 
— of any conspiracie to bee. intended againste her Majesties person or the 
tate. 


Jherom Payne’s examination gives a more full explanation. 


Hee saithe hee came from London attendinge his Master Mr Thomas Salusburie 
Esq at Midsommer laste, havinge served his saii Master not above tenne dayes before 
his commynge downe ; to whome he was preferred hy Mr Tho: Hanmer... Hee saithe 
that attendinge his said Master on Saturdaye laste John Travesse, William Traves, and 
one Mr Asshton rydinge with his Master togethers yt was agreed amonges them all, 
not furre from Treftorde, that their names shoulde bee changed which was moved by his 
Master Traves, viz. his Master was called Jhonson, the two Travesses Launces, himself 
Parkes, and Asshton a name which he remembereth not: whiche was done (as he 
thinkethe) because they were affraide to bee apprehended. Hee saithe that on Fridaye 
at nighte laste his Master havinge hunted in Chirke!5 parke came late the same nighte 
to Mr Jhones his house of Paddugen, where hee lodged, and in the morninge ridd 
awaye accompanied with the affore named parties; but whither his saide Master 
intended to ride that daye bee knew not. Hee saithe that on Saturdaye laste when 
hee was apprehended and staide in Frodshame hee seeinge his Master ride and flee 
awaye followed him with his sworde drawne ; and at the townes ende his Master and 
hee havinge passed the people his Master allighted and called for this examinates 
horse, which hee, this examinate delivered unto him; and thereuppon (fearinge what 
the people woulde proffer him) shifted over the hedge, where hee laye hidden, not 
looking after the horse which his Master parted withall. Hee sayethe hee was not at 
the Churche or receyved the Communion theis seaven yeares laste, which hee neither 
bath done or can bee contented to doe for his conscience sake ; havinge beene per- 
swaded thereunto by his father and mother ; and that hee thinkethe the ould religion 
established in his grandfathers and ancestors tyme ys the true religion. Hee sayeth 
hee hathe bene beyonde the seas in Flanders where he served the Prince of Parma, 
under the Counte Barliment, in garrison 2 yeares and a halfe; from whence hee 
returned aboute 2 yeares since. Hee saithe hee knowethe Mr Babington whom hee 
hathe often sene in companie with his Master as in Pawles. at Mr Babingtons lodginge 
in Howlbo:ne, and other places; as allso that they have lodged togethers and 
bene bedfellowes. Hee saithe hee never knewe Mr Gaye, Mr Donne, or Mr Barne- 
well ; and utterlie denyethe that hee ys partaker or dothe knowe of any conspiracie 
or violence to be intended towardes oe Majesties person or the state. Hee saithe 
further that, on Saturdaye laste in the morninge, his Master beinge minded (as he 
thinkethe) to have gone to his howse nere Denbighe and hearinge (as he supposeth) 
that a messenger was comme downe to make enquirye for him altered his purpose here- 
uppon and came towardes Lancashire as affore. 


The examination of George Throckmorton son of Sir John Throck- 
morton Knight of Worcestershire taken the xvijth of August 1586 
before Mr Anthony Radclyff one of the sheriffes of the citye of London 
and Thomas Agard one of his clarks” affords additional evidence of the 
connection between Giffurd and Babington. 


Imprimis, this examinate saieth he hath ben close prisoner in the Compter of the 
Poultrie aboute three weekes uppon Mr. Younges comaundment. 

Ttem, he confesseth that sence his close ymprisonment he wrote a letter dated the 
xith of this August to one Thomas Eyre a friend of his, being a draper in Watlinge 
strete. 

Jtem, beinge examined concerninge the contentes of the said letter, he saieth that 
about half a yere agone as he remembreth at Arundells, George Gyfforde, his kinsman, 
told bim that he was then acquainted with the only speciall man of the world for 
knowledge and learninge ; whose name was, a8 this examinate remembreth, Offield ; 
which Offield colde make the Philosophers stone, called the greate Elixor ; the vertue 
whereof was to multiplie gold. And at that time the said Gyfford tolde this examinate 
that he lacked money; and thereuppon this examinate brought him acquainted with 
the said Thomas Eyre. who trusted the said Gyfford and one Nudygate, partely by 
the mocyon of this Examinate with as much cloth as came to lxxxlib which money the 
said Gyfford saied he ment to ymploye to ‘he finishing of the said stone. 

/tem, hee saieth that he understood, as well by the reporte of certaine prisoners in 
the said Coumpter, which he dyd here forth of the rowme where he was close, as by 





15 Denbighshire. 
16 §, P.O. Dom. Bundle 192, No. 455. 
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the reporte of his keeper, Hugh Owen, who laye with him, that Gyfford was com- 
mytted to the Tower ; and thereupon he writte that ‘‘ the enterprise for the stone was 
dasshed,”’ whereby the said Eyre shold have ben payed yf it had taken effecte. 

Item, he confesseth that he knoweth Babington menconed in the letter; But the 
matter wherefore he was deteined and escaped he saieth he knoweth not. 

Item, being examined by many circumstances, what communicacion or speeches he 
hath bard at any time either by Gyfford, Babington, or any other, for any matter 
concerning her Majesties person or attempte against the peace or commen wealth of 
this Lande or any other her Majesties dominions, he saieth he never hard any thinge 
that sounded to that effecte. 

Item, he saieth, he hath ben in France ; and there and in other places brought uppe 
- to the Romish or Catholique Religion as they terme it; and saieth he is yet 
aflected that waie ; and is ashamed, being so affected. that he hath these twoe yeares 
bene of no more vertuous lyvinge than he hath ben, and saith he hath had no 
familiarytie with any seminarye preist or others of that minde these twoe yeares. The 
rest of the several] matters mencioned in his said letter he saith he writt to the said 
Eyre as newes used comonly amongest famyliar friendes; beinge then in the countrie 
towardes Scotlande aboute the finishinge of, the said Philosophers stone. 

Item, being examined saieth, the said stone should have ben finished by the said 
Offeild accompanied with the said Eyre in Scotland. 

Item, beinge examined, what the cause was he advised the saide Eyre to goe into 
Flaunders ; who bycause he had yoods there, and durst not shewe his face by reason 
he was indepbted in cytie of London 

Item, this Examinate saieth, that since his ymprisonmente he wrote a letter to Mr 
Gyfford and an other to his sister Mary (as he saieth) before he was close prisoner ; 
the effecte of which letter to Mr Gyfford was for money, and of the letters to his 
sister that she shold desire his mother to be good unto him; more then which twoe 
letters and his letter to Mr Eyre he writt not since the time of his committinge; 
and which letters he delyvered to his boye to be conveyed according to there direc- 
cons: and more that is materia!l concerninge this matter he doth not declare. 


On 21st August there is a list of “The houses that are to be 
searched .”"” 


Mrs Bellamyes house, one house she hath called Okington at Harrowe of the Hill 
the other house in Kentish Towne by Pankeredge. 

Sir John Arundell’s house at Clerkenwell. 

Tremayn’s house at Clerkenwell. It is a Tabling house and the more to be 
searched. 

Sir Thomas Thresham’s house at Hoggesdon. 

Sir Francis Yates at Higate. 

Mr William Cornwallis house at Higate. 

Mr John Gage’s in Petticote Lane. 

Mr John Gifford’s in Cow Lane or at St Ellens. 

Mr John Townley, brother in lawe to Mr Deane of Powles, 

Mr Kitchin’s house at Enfield. 

Mr William Tirwhite at Islington. 

Anthony Throckmorton in St Martins Lane London 

Hugo Erswick and Sampson Erswick Islington 

Mr Rowland Barker 

Robert Howe in St Mary Spittell 

Alexander Whitehead lieth by the wyen in Westminster. 

Richard Oven in a garden at St Jones by Hady well. 

Mr John Thimbelby lodging at a Taylor’s house on the South side of Powles, 

Mr Gawin’s house at Islington 

Mr Scotte’s house at Westminster. 

Mr White’s house at Westminster. 

Mrs Loe’s house at Newington Buttes 

Erasmus Saunders’ house at Clerkenwell, 

Charles Bedwall18 at Newington Buttes, 

Mr Rider’s house in Fetter Lane. 

Mr Young’s house in a garden in Pettycote Lane. 

Mr Ferris his house without Algate in Algate parish. 

Fra, Bastardes house at Newington Greene. 





178.P.0. No. 459, 460. 
18 Written Bednall in one copy, 
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Mr Birdes house at Barmansworth or Craneford. 
Mr,,Thomas Wilford at Hoggesdon.19 


And by another paper” the names of the prisoners committed after 
the 12th of August are given. 


Mr John Barnewell was committed to the Fleete on Fryday the xijth of August 1586, 
Mrs Catherine Bel/amye was committed to the Fleete on Satersday the xiijth of August 
1586. Mr Richard Abington was committed to the Fleete on Monday the xvth of 
August 1586. Mr John Mayne was committed to the Fleete on Tewsday the xvjth 
of August 1586. Myr William Kirkham was committed to the Fleete on Sonday the 
xxjth of August 1586. 


The trials took place on 13, 14, & 15th September, and ia the State 
Trials will be found the confessions of Savage, Babington, and others. 
The Attorney General (Sir John Popham) and the Solicitor General” 
(Sir Thomas Egerton) made a return of the particular offences for which 
convictions had been obtained on the 15th daye of Sept. 1586. 


EDWARD ABINGTON Esq attayated by verdicte of xij men.— His offence was that he 
joyned with Ballard and Babington in the conspiracy for the invasion of the realme by 
forreign forces, for the raising of rebellyon within the realme to assist the Invadors, 
for the deliverye and settinge upp of the Scottish Quene, and for surprising the 
Royall person of oure soveraigne Ladie the Queen’s Majesty. and allso to have taken 
away her Majesties lief. And he was accompted by Babington to be one of the six for 
the execucion of that most execrable accomplishment. 

CHARLES TYLNEYE Esq attaynted by veredicte of xij men.—-For the lieke offence as 
the said Edward Abington. 

EDWARD JOHNES attaynted by veredicte of xij men.- His offence was that he joyned 
with Salesbury in the conspiracy for the invasion. and stirring of rebellyon to assist 
the Invadors, and sett up the Scottish Queene. But it appeareth not that he was 
ever privye of any intencion to take awaye the lief of our most gracious Soveraigne the 
quene’s Majestie. He declared to Salesburye that searche was made for Salesburye 
and Babington and others for conspiring the death of her Majestie And after 
lodged Salesburye in his house and lent him an horse to ryede away uppon and caused 
— to chaunge his liverye clooke with Salusburye’s servaunt when they 

edd. ‘ 

JOHN TRAVYS attaynted by veredict of xij men.—His offence was that he joyned 
with Salesbury in the Conspiracy for the invasion and stirring of rebellyon, to assist 
the invadors, and to deliver the Scottishe Quene ; he fiedd with Salesburye and ment 
to have conveyed him into Lancashire, where Traves was borne and so to have escaped. 

JOHN CHARNOCK gent attaynted by veredict of xij men —His offence was that he 
was privie to all the whole plott of the Treasons as wal for the destroyeing of her Ma- 
jestie by Savage alone, as for the invasion rebellyon and deliverye and setting upp of 
the Scottish Quene, and allso for the taking away of the lief of our most gracious Sove- 
rayne by six accordings to the Plott layde by Babington and Ballarde. And he ys 
chardged by Pallarde that he lyeked well thereof and saide he would doe what he 
coulde. Allso after the apprehension of Ballarde, Babington imparted to Charnock the 
e for the present dispatche of her Majestie, whereupon he yelded to be disposed 

y Babington, and to spende his lief as Babington shoulde direct him. 

RoBERT GaGE gent attaynted by veredict of xij men.—His offence ys that he ayeded 
and relyeved Babington, Barnewell and Dune, he chaunged apparell with Babington 
himself putting on Babington’s garments, and lent his owne to Babington to flye awaye 
in; him self allso fledd with them. And after that he understood of there treasons 
and that searche was made for them as for Traytors conspyring the death of her Ma- 
—o he contynued companye and socyetie with them in the woodes and at Mrs 

llamyes house. 

JEROME BELLAMYE attaynted by veredict of xij men.—His offence was in that he 
ayded and releyved Babington Barnewell and Dune in the woodes and in his mother’s 
haye barne after that he understoode that searche was made for them as traytors for 
conspiring the deathe of the Quenes Majestie. 





19 This Document exists in duplicate; one, the original sry the other, the 


copy. Upon the dorso of the origival, these words are inscribed ‘‘ To have Babington’s 
picture.” 
2S. P.0 Dom. Bundle 192. No. 461. 
2 §.P.0. Bundle 193. Ballard, Babington, and Savage, had been convicted on 
the previous day. 
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The petition of Bubington to Elizabeth, to spare his life, was printed 
in the “ Retiquary” (Vol. I., p. 52), copies were also printed in the 
State Trials from Harl. MS., 787, p. 50, and in the Collect : Top: and 
Gen. Vol. VIII., p. 355, from the Lansd: MS., 50, fol. 20: and another 
copy is in the State Paper Office. The latter differs in some smull 

rticulars from that printed; “‘dutyfull syghte,” is in the MS. copy 
“dolefull sighe ;’ instead of “bemoaning my drery tragedye,” and 
“bewayle my faulte,” it is “bewraying my drerie tragedyes” and 
“bewayle my fall.” 

Soon after his apprehension Babington had signed, before Mr. 
Edward Barker, a copy of the Cipher used in the correspondence 
with the Queen of Scots; and on the very day of his execution (20th 
Sept.) he acknowledged and subscribed before the Privy Council, the 
paper (still preserved in the State Paper Office), “This last is the 
alphabet by which only I have written with the Queene of Scotts, or 
receaved Letters from her.” 

Even after the execution, further evidence was sought for and ob- 
tained by the Queen’s Council. 


On 24° Sep 1586 Peter Bate was examined— he was born in Darbye, and aged about 
liij yeares. He sayeth that in the time of King Edward the vjth he wayted on the 
nowe Earle of Warwick, and from him went into the service of the Lord of Logh- 
boroghe®3 in Quene Maries time, and from his service he went unto Thomas Earle of 
Northumberlande, in whose service he continewed even untill his death, and attended 
upon him in the late rebellion in the North, for which he hath had her Majesties most 
gratious pardon ; and since the exequution of that Earle® he hath lived uppon a litlle 
Lving of his owne being in Darby towne and thereaboutes. 

Being examined of his acquaintance with the Lord Padget and by what meanes 
ther familiarity grewe he sayeth that he hath bin acquainted with him at Mr William 
Bassettes howse, called Langley in Darbishire, by reason of their hawking together, 
by meanes whereof they grewe familiarly acquainted, and so continewed untill the 
time of the Lord Padget’s going over. 

Being examined of the places of meeting with the Lord Padget he sayeth his most 
common repayre to the Lord Padget was at his Lo. howse at Burton, mary he hath bin 
with him at Drayton (West Drayton) nere Uxbridge, at a parsonage of Mr Sale’s in 
Darbyshire called Axton, wher he lay for the pleasure of his hawkers. 

Being examined what company hath bin with the Lord Padget at the time of this 
examinate being at Aston he sayeth Mr Agarde of Foston, Sir George Hastings, and 
Richarde Hall of Shurdley, and others have bin there, all which (except ould Hall, 
who came as a baylif of Charles Padgetes about busines to his Lordship) came 
together in respect of hawking. 

Being examined when he sawe Charles Padget laste or harde from him he sayeth 
that he nether harde from him nor sawe him thes viij yeares laste passed and more ; 
nor never knewe of his being in England since his first going over. 

Being examined of his acquaintance with Anthony Babington he sayeth that he 
hath knowen Anthony Babington about viij or ix yeares and is a tenant of his for ij 
closes lying by Darbye, which this examinate’s father did hold of Mr Babington’s 
auncestors, but he sawe him not these ij yeares almoste ; for that time nor never dined 
bor supped in his company nor never lodged night in any howse of his nor in any other 
place vhilest Babington was ther. And yf he be fownde untrewe herein he will desier 
no favor ; and for other familiaryty ther was never none betwene Babington ard this 
examinate for he sayeth he never liked Babington, but hath always thought and 


2§.P.0. Dom _ Bundle 193, 

% Sir Edward Hastings, who had been elected a Knight of the Garter 23 April, and 
installed 25th May, 1555, was in 1558, created Lord Hastings of Loughborough, and 
was usually distinguished by the name of the place. He died 28th February, 1571-2, 
e 9 without legitimate issue. The date of his death is incorrectly stated in 

icholas. 

% Thomas Percy was created Earl of Northumberland, 30th April, 1557. He was 
attainted in 1571, and executed in 1572. 
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reported that he hath dealt very hardly with this examinate for he made him paye 
xlib rent for that which was wont to be let by Babington’s grandfather for iij' jjijs. 

Being charged that he should say to Mr Stringer of Darby in talking about Cam- 
pion’s death that the sayd ey aye was put to death or died for his conscience and 
not for treason he sayeth that he never spake any such thinge nor never thought but 
that he died a traytor. 

Being charged that under the color of hawking and hunting he repayreth to the 
howses of papistes ordinarely, he sayeth that he hath not at any time thes vij or viij 
yeares frequented the howses of any whome be ether knewe or suspected to be a 
papiste, except that he hath sometimes bin in the howse of Jhon Palmer of Keg- 
worth in Leycestershire a man suspected for relligion but he hath not bin with him 
this xij monethes almost last passed, nor never was with him but in respect of their 
hawking together. 

Being demanded of his relligion he sayeth he isa protestante and doth and will 
conforme himself to her Majesties pr ings. 


Ex per Edwardum Barker 24° Sep 1586. PETER BATE 


Henry Ediall aged about ix score yeares (sic) dwelling at Burton uppon Trent wher 
he hath dwelt about xxiij yeares examined * in the Gatehouse xxx° Septembris 1586 
sayeth as followeth * * * 

[Being] examined touching his acquaintance and meetinges with Peter Bate, 
Richarde Hall, and Anthony Babington he sayeth he knoweth both Hall and Bates 
and sayeth that Anthonye Babington about iij yeares since and namely that yeare 
wherein the Lord Padget fled and Mr Graysley was shyrife of Staffordeshire the sayd 
Anthony Babington came then and laye one night at this examinate s house in Burton 
wher he this examinate then kept (as yeat he dothe acommoninne). And since 
that time he never sawe Babington nor was acquainted with him in other state 
then he hath now set downe nor never was with Babington in any other place then 
in this examinate’s owne howse. - e * 


Ex. per Ed. Barker. By me HENRY EDYALL. 


In | Edw. vi. Sir Wm. Paget, Anthony Bate, R. Harrison, John 
Lort, and W. Fitzherbert, held lands in Derby. Robert Bate is 
described in the visitation as of London, Draper, and afterwards of 
Little Chester, Derby, which is in the parish of St. Alkmund. In 
the account of Lands, &c., belonging to All Saints’ Church, Derby, 
1620, is this entry :-— 

Item, The Chamberlains of the towne of Darbie pay to the said p’rish and 
Churchwardens by yeare xs. for half anaker of inclosure lying within Mr Ro: Bates 
land in Little Chester, afforetyme in the tenure of old Richard Heyes, and now of Mr. 
Bate, per ann. 10s. And in 1633 Katherine the wife of Nathaniel Bate of Little 
Chester within the parish of St. Alkmund’s Derby being great with childe and (by 
reason of her health) very infirm and weak, and therefore not able to feed upon fish 
n ect without > injury, had a license from H. Coke the minister of that parish 
to provide for herself and to feed upon such flesh meates, as were licensed by the 
static, during all the time of her sicknesse and noe longer. 


On the 25th Sept., 1587, among the prisoners in the Clink we find 
Charles Babington. 

The family of Babington, of Dethick, and of Kingston, Notts., has 
been 20 fully noticed in the “Collectanea Topographica et Genea- 
logica,”"* and in the Church notes of Kingston upon Soar, Notts.,” 
tliat we need here give such mention only as will add to our former 
information. 

Dethick came into the family by the marriage at the somewhat 
mature of 63 years,” of Thomus, 2nd son of Sir John Babington, of 
Chitwell, with Isabella, daughter and heiress of Robert Dethick. He 





2% 8. P.0. Bundle 193. 
% Jb. Vol. VIII., p. 313. 7 Ib. Page 264, 
28 Harl. MS., 1537, fol. 115, 
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died 4th January, 1467. Their descendants intermarried with the 
families of Bradborne, Fitzherbert of Norbury, Ormond of Alfreton, 
and Sacheverell of Morley. In 1530, was born Henry Babington, 
of Dethick ; he ‘married first, Francesca, daughter of Sir John Mark- 
ham, by whom he had 3 sons and 4 daughters ;* and secondly, 
Mary, daughter of George d’Arcy.” His father died in 1560, and on 
20th February, 8th Elizabeth, 1566, he made a deed of settlement 
between himself and John D’Arcy, of Aske, in county of York, in 
favor of his wife Mary, and her children." One of these was Anthony 
Babington, born in 1561,” who on the death of his father, in 1571, 
succeeded to the estates at Dethick and Kingston. He was of age only 
in October 1582, and during his minority his mother remarried Henry 
Yoljambe, Esq., by whom he was kindly taken charge of, and in favor 
of whom he made a charge on his estates of 100 marks per annum in 
acknowledgment of trouble and expence incurred during minority.® 
He had two sisters ; and two brothers, Francis and George, who sur- 
vived him, and another brother is stated to have strangled himself in 
' prison ;* this was probably the Charles Babington just mentioned, 
as being in prison in 1587. Anthony was of Lincoln’s Inn, and 
married Margery, daughter of his guardian, Philip Draycot, of Payns- 
ley, or Peinsley,® county Stafford, by whom he had an only daughter, 
Mary, who died at the age of 8 years. 

The Draycots were strong Catholics, and had, like the Babingtons, 
intermarried with the Fitzherberts of Norbury. Philip Draycot, of 
Losco Park, near Heanor, was apprehended as a recusant in 1587. 


They were settled here as early as the xvth century, and resided for 
several generations. The place, however, has long been disparked, 
and the house pulled down. 

All accounts agree in noticing the personal attractions of Anthony 
Babington, and we find them fully stated in the dedication to James 
L, of the following unpublished poem by Richard Williams. 


To the kinges most excellent maiestie with all other kinglie 
titles and dignities whatsoever to whome your poore humble 
subiect Richarp Wituiams™ wishethe healthe long life and 
many happy yeares to reigne over us to the glory of God 
and your Maiesties comforte. 


My dreade and royall sovereigne, 
This AnrHonte Basincton was borne at a mansion house of his father called 
Dethicke in the Countie of Darbye in the parishe of Critche ; whose father 
was a man of good accompte and lived well and orderlie in his contrie, 





29 Inq. p.m., 14 Elizabeth, No. 12. 30 Collect. Top: p. 351. 
31 He had been attainted, but was restored in 1548 and died in 1557. 
% Inq. p.m., 14 Elizabeth, No. 12, and proceedings in Chancery, temp. Elizabeth, 
Vol. I., p. 60. 
3 In the elaborate pedigree in ‘‘ Nichol’s Leicestershire,” Vol. III., p. 2, he is 
erroneously called the son of the first wife. ‘ 
34 Inq. p.m., taken at Chesterfield, 24 March, 14 Elizabeth, No. 12. 
3 In most of the pedigrees he is called John. 
36 Harl. MS., 1537, fol. 115d. 
37 Brit. Mus. Arundel MS., No. 418, Art. 3. The marginal remarks have been 
added. 
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kept a good house, and releived the poore.- But he was inclined to papistrie 
as the times then required; who had a brother that was doctor of divinitie 
in queene Maryes dayes, of whome some mention is made in this storye. 
This Anthonye, the son, was a yonge man, well featured, and of good pro- 
portion in all the lyneamentes of his bodie, of a most pregnante fyne witt 
and greate capacitie, had a watchinge head, ande a moste proude aspiringe 
mynde ; and by nature a papist, wherein hee was borne and brought upp; 
where if he had bene trayned otherwise hee might have proved a good 
member of the common wealthe, where nowe he became a reproche and 
scandall to the same. 

In whose course of life manye accidents hapned even from his birthe to 
his deathe as appeares in this his complainte wherein I have followed the 
methode of a booke intituled, the “ Mirrour of Magistrates” wherein everye 
man semes to complayne of his owne misfortunes, humblie beseeching your 
royall maiestie to pardon all defectes as well in my writinge as in the base- 
ness of the verses. Inthe one I have done as well as my learninge did 
serve me, for the other as well as my olde eyes woulde permitt me, which 
I beseech your royall Maiestie to censure with clemencye, and I will tralye 
praise to the almightie for the long continuance of your healthe and happie 
Estate bothe to Godes glorye and your Majesties comforte. 

Your poore distressed subjecte 
Ricuarp Wituams. 

The Complainte of Anthonie Babington, sometyme of Lyncolns Inne 

Esquier, whoe with others weare executed for highe treason in the feildes 


nere Lyncolns Inne the xixth of September A° 1586.* 


A DREAME OR INDUCTION. 


ANTHONIE BABINGTON HIS COMPLAYNT. 
Wuar will it avayle on fortune to exclayme 
When a due desarte is cheifest cause of all ; 
Myself and none but myselfe justlie can I blame, 
That thus have procured myne untymelie fall ; 
And turned have my honnye swete unto bitter gall. 
Wherefore good frende take thie penne and write, 
And in mournful verse my Tragedie recite. 


Longe mighte I have lived a contented happie state, 
And have borne a porte and coyntnance with the beste, 
If fortune should me cheicke, I could her mate ; 
Thus none like me more happie was and bleste, 
Till that discontente procured myne unreste ; 
And the pompe of pride so glared in myne eyen, 
That I rejected vertue moste devyne. 


But firste I will tell thee myne estate, and name, 
And contrie soile, where I was bredd and borne; 
Anthonie Babington I hight ; of a worthie house I came, 
Till my mysdemeanors made me forlorne, 
Givinge cause to my foes to laugh me to scorne. 





38 An error for 20th. 
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Whoe have stayned my state and blemisht my name, 
In clymbing by follie have falne to my shame. 


At Dethwicke in Darbye shire I was bothe borne and 
My father was an esquier of good reputation; [bredd; 
A good house he kepte, a virtuose life he ledd ; 
My selfe beinge a childe was helde in estimation ; 
But havinge gott the rayne I changed my facion ; 
Then privatlie I sought myne owne will and pleasure, 
Livinge to my liking, but never kepte a measure. 


Doctour Babington myne eame™ did pronosticate 
That harde was the happe whereto I was borne, 
He sayde that “ pride by glorye shoulde abate 
And destenye decreede I shoulde be folorne ;” 
Whose wordes my father then helde in scorne, 
« O trayne him up well,” myne unkell did saye, 
“ Unlesse hee repente the same a nother daye.”” 


“Give hym not brother his libe:tie in youthe, 
For then olde dayes hee never shall see, 
Hee is my nephewe the more is my rewthe, 
To thinke of his happe and harde destinie, 
If skill beguyle me not hanged he shalbe.” 
This was the foresight of my father’s brother, 
For which lote of his hee was hated by my mother. 


I know not where hee spoke by hassarde or skill, 


For such divinations I doe not comende ; 
Yet his counsell was good to flie future ill ; 
For whoe so in vertue there dayes doe not spende 
Shalbe sure with me repente them in th’ende. 
The proofe of myne unkells worde I founde so trewe 
As by the sequell hereafter you may viewe. 


Not longe after my father resyned upp his breathe, 
And lefte my wofull mother with a greate charge ; 
Whiche proved for us all to tymelie a deathe ; 
For then good gentelwoman her purse ranne at large, 
Havinge of debts and legacies greate somes to discharge ; 
But in the state of widowhode not longe she tarried 
For with that good gentelman Henry Foljambe she 


married. 


Whoe loved us all tenderlie as wee had benne his owne, 
And was verye carefull of oure education, 
Whose love to mee was diverse wayes showne, 
And I of the saime had daylie probation, 
As by this maye appeare of whiche I make narration. 
Withe his owne chaine of golde hee would mee oftene 
decke, 
Whiche made me a proud boye to weare aboute my necke. 


Babington’s 
birth and origin. 


His uncle prog- 
nosticates his 
fate. 


His father dies. 


His mother mar- 
ries again. 


His step father’s 
affection for 
him. 





39 This word signifies uncle. Vide Ash. Dict. 
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Babington 
climbing an ap- 
ple tree slips and 
gets suspended 

in a bough. 


Alarm of his 
mother. 


Philip Draycot 
of Paynslie his 
guardian ap- 
points him his 
own daughter 
for his wife. 


Becomes infect- 
ed with papistry. 
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As on a tyme this chayne aboute my necke I did weare, 
And goinge to an orcharde some aples to gett, 
When clymbing a high tree, as one without feare, 
The boughe then brake, whereon my foote I sett, 
And downwarde I slipt, but was caught in a nett. 
In the tree I was hanged faste by the chayne, 
So desyre of my pryde was cause of my payne. 


But was not suffred there longe to hange, 
But was nere strangled or I was taken downe, 
For there I strugled with suche a deadlie pange ; 
My mother shee frighted and fell in a sowne, 
And griefe made my father likewise to frowne. 
But my reviving, there sorrowes over caste ; 
Then they rejoyeste sayinge, “ my destinie was paste.” 


Thus carelesse a tyme with them I lived at pleasure, 
Surfetted with self will and with fonde delite ; 
I knew no golden meane, nor never kepte a measure, 
But like a kyndlie beare gan tymelie to byte. 
Even then I harborde envye and sucked despite ; 
And pride at that instante tooke so deepe a roote, 
That humillitie for ever was troden under foote. 


In myne noneage I was when my father dyde, 
Phillip Draycott, of Paynslie hee did me obtayne, 
Whoe had appoynted me his doughter for my bryde, 
And in whose house a space I did remayne ; 
There suckte I pleasure that proved to my payne ; 
There was I misled in papistre my soule to wounde ; 
There was I corrupted made rotten and unsounde. 


There, even there awhile, I spente my youthfull tyme, 
There was I lulled in securitie faste asleepe, 
Then was I frollicke, there was I in my pryme, 

In jollitie then I laught, but never thought to weepe; 
My witts were moste fynne and conceits verye depe. 
But oh Paynslie! Paynslie! 1 may thee curse ; 

Where nature made me ill, education made me worse. 


For by nature I was with papistrie ‘infected, 
But might have beene restrayned, had it pleased God; 
My father and myne eame they weare suspected ; 
They lived with there conscience wherein I was odd, 
Therefore was beaten with a more sharper rodd ; 
There conscience they kepte, & ruled it by reason ; 
Livinge like subjectes, and still detested treason. 


My father-in-lawe still ledd me to what I was inclined ; 

I meane for my conscience, no farther he coulde deale; 
My mayntnance sufficient to content my mynde, 

So that all this, whiche | tasted, nought but weale, 

But coulde not be contente, which I muste nowe reveale. 
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My fynne head was desyrouse to studye the lawe, 
In attayninge whereof I proved my selfe a dawe. 


And for that cause forthwith I to London wente, 
Where in Lyncolns Inne a student I became ;” 
And there some parte of my flittinge tyme I spente, 
But to bee a good lawyer my mynde coulde not frame ; 
I addicted was to pleasure and given so to game ; 
But to the theater and curtayne woulde often resorte, 
Where I mett companyons fittinge my disporte. 


Companyons, quothe you, I had companyons in deede, 
Suche as in youthe with me weare well contente to drawe ; 
Lyncked so in myscheife, wherein wee did exceede, 
We cared not for order nor paste of reasons lawe ; 
Of God, nor of good man, wee stoode in little awe. 
Wee paste the bounds of modestie, and lived without 
shame, 
Wee spotted our conscience, and spoiled our good name. 


We carede not for the churche, that place we not frequented ; 
The tavernes weere better our humors to fitt. 

The companye of dayntie dames, wee cheiflie invented ; 
With whome in dalliance wee desyred ofte to sitt. 
Theise weare the fruytes of yonge hedds and witt ; 

Thus in lustlie libertie 1 ledd a loose life, 
And thoughe I weare maried I cared not for my wife. 


Yett to the sermons wee woulde oftene resorte, 
Not in hope edification by them to obtayne ; 
But rather to jeste and make of them a sporte ; 
Whiche nowe I feele to my sorrowe greife and payne ; 
These bee the fruytes that sicophantes doe gayne, 
Cheiflie when they mocke, and skorne God’s worde, 
Disdaining the servantts and prophetts of the Lorde. 


With Catholicks still conversant I coveted to be, 
That weare alwayes in hope and looked for a daye ; 
Gapinge for a change which wee trusted to see. 
Ambition so stonge me my selfe I could not staye, 
Whiche makes me sighes to sighe well a waye. 
Then I had my will and playde with pleasure’s ball, 
Then I was alofte and feared not this fall. 


Yett so covertlie al] this tyme I did my selfe behave, 
And so closelie wrought in subtell syners faime, 
What so ere I thought my selfe I sought to save, 
Livinge all this while without suspecte or blame ; 
And more to wynne mee credditt a courtier I becaime ; 
Where the syrens song so swetelie I did synge, 
I never was suspected to worke suche a thinge. 
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4 T have searched the admission books without success. 





Becomes am- 
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Morgan and 
others. 


Returns to Eng- 
land and be- 
comes a plotter. 
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The nobles of the courte of me thoughte so well, 
That often to their tables they would me invite ; 
Where in gesture and talke I did the comon sorte excell ; 
Thereby wynninge favor in my company to delite, 
Whiche with a Judas kisse I soughte to requyte. 
As in sequell of my storye will after appeare, 
Whiche I shame to tell it toucheth me so nere. 


And daylie more and more my credditt did increase, 
And so in like manner did pride still abounde ; 
Beloved I was bothe of more and lesse ; 
When my inwarde motions were all unsounde ; 
My parsonage was comelie which favour eache where 
founde ; 
But pryde had so blynded me I could not see. 
That with Iccarus aloft, I mynded was to flee. 


The’grounde, that I troade on, my feete could not holde, 
Nor I bee contente in a happie state to reste, 
Like Bayarde that blushed not, then was I more bolde ; 
When rancor inwardlie still boyled in my breste, 
That like an unnaturall birde I filed my neste ; 
In parlinge with parasites that looked for a daye, 
By the counsell of Caterpillers, I wrought my decaye. 


Then I beganne to prie into matters of the state, 
And with what I liked nott I secrett faulte did fynde : 
Where I fawned openlie, I inwardlie did hate, 
And to my confederates woulde closelie breake my mynde; 
I meane to suche as to my love weare inclynde ; 
Betweene whome and mee suche mischiefe intented, 
That we thoughte to have made all Englande repented. 


Where upon in to France* a jorney I did frame, 
To parle with Padgett, Morgan, and others of that crewe; 
What wee had but decrede, they resolved on the same ; 
Whose pretended purpose at large, when I knewe, 
I willinglie consented too, which makes mee nowe to 
rewe ; . 
And to sett the same forwarde a solleme oathe did take; 
O cursed conscience that a traytor didst me make! 


Then into Englande I retorned agayne with spede, 
And gott conferrence hereof with some of greate fame. 
Manye weare the plotts, whereon we agreed ; 
And greate the attemptes, whereat wee did aime ; 
Which afterwarde proved oure ruynose shaime ; 





@ Roma.—Vennero dunque suggeriti alcuni giovini Gentil huomini Inglesi, Sa/s- 


berri, Abington, Savage, 
rese capo un tal Cavaliere 
Vol. IIL., p. 103. 


igliborn, Tyleey, Barnwel, & alcuni altri, de’ quali se ne 
NTONIO BABINGTHON.— Vita di Sisto V. da. Card. Leti. 
(AMSTERDAMO, 1821).—Tho passage is not quite clear; but it 


would seem that Babington was with the others at Rome. 
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And aspiringe pride so fyred my harte, 
I was contente to playe a traytors parte. 


HIS ARTICLES OF ARRAYGNMENT. 


Yea to bee a most savage monster agaynste all kynde, 
In seking the deathe of my Queene, the Lord’s anoynted, 
Ambition so stonge me, that I was stroke blynde, 
In pluckinge her downe that God had appoynted, 
And the unitie of the realme in sonder to have joynted ; 
To have made kings and rulers at our pleasure ; 
To have exceeded in vyllanye without rule or measure. 


To have made suche lawes as wee thought beste ; 
To have turned the state quyte upside downe ; 
‘The nobles to have slayne and clene dispossest ; 
And on a stranger hedd have placed the crowne ; 
Herein we weare resolute, but fortune did frowne, 
No twas God woulde not suffer our villanyes take place ; 
But unlookte for retornde them to our shamefull dis- 
grace. 


Farther our intente was to poyson the ordinance of the realme ; 
A moste haynouse matter as ever was invented, 
Whoe ever hath harde of trecheries so extreame, 
Concluded, agreed uppon, and fullye consented ? 
An wofull matter of all to be lamented. 
All court rolls and records we mente to have raced, 
And them to have burned spoyled and defaced. 


The faire cittie of London wee also mente to rifell, 
To have rob’de the rich, and killed eke the poore ; 
Theis thinges in effecte wee counted but a trifell ; 
In all places of the lande have sett an uprore ; 
The wealthie to have bereavde bothe of life and store, 
No state nor degree we weare mente to spare, 
But if hee would resiste deathe should be his share. 


Theise weare our intents, with mischeifs many more, 
Even confusion to the whole realme to have brought, 
Confederates we had, and that no small store; [wrought ; 
Whiche ruyne and destruction weare readie to have 
We either mente to make or bringe all to noughte. 
Nought ne nought indeede, for nought weare our happs, 
For desperate myndes doe feare no after clapps. 


So forwarde weare that the verye daye was sett 
To murther our good queene, that God had preserved ; 
Barnewell and Savage should have done the feate ; 
But justice rewarded them as they well deserved, 
Being twoe monstrose traytors that from duty swerved ; 
The daggs and all things weare redye preparde, - 
But in the nett they layde, they themselves weare snared. 
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Ballard the 
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And Ballarde, that beast, hee into England was come, 
A Jesuite, a prieste, and a semynarie vilde ; 

Hee brought with him our absolution from Roome, 
Promysinge good successe, wherein he was beguyled ; 
So that from our hartes all pitye hee exilde ; 

And still he incoraged us in myscheife to procede, 
Egging us forwarde wherein there was no neede. 


But God woulde not suffer us so closelie to worke, 
But that all our doyngs laye open in his sight : 
Revealinge those myscheifs, that in our hartes did lurke, 
When wee suspected not, he brought the same to light. 
Then must wee hyde our hedds, or scape awaye by flight; 
But when wee had inklinge our treasons were descryde, 
Awaye awaye in haste twas then no tyme to byde. 


Then watche and warde was made in everye coaste, 
Then weare wee taken eache houre of the daye ; 
My selfe was once taken, but whie shoulde I boaste, 
Howe that I made a scape and so gott awaye, 
Not knowinge where to goe nor have perfitt staye; 
But to Harrow on the Hill my selfe I convayde, 
There in Bellamyes howse a little tyme I stayde. 


But there was made for me suche previe watche and warde, 
And the contrie so besett, I no where coulde ftye, 
All hope of my escape was utterlie debarde ; 
And searche in eache corner was made so nye. 
That I was compelde this polecye to trye ; 
To forsake the house and my selfe disguyse, 
Lyke an Inkeper of London, to bleare the peoples eyes. 


But a rewarde was promyst hym that coulde me take, 
Which made the people looke so much the nere ; 
And beinge constrayned the house to forsake; ~ 
Walked throughe the pastures as men without feer ; 
My man, like an hostler, was cladd in simple geare ; 
But this woulde not serve if truthe I shall tell, 
My favor I could not change, my face was knowen well. 


There was a poore man, a weaver, was one of the watch, 
By whome the gate laye, as of force I must walke ; 
Hee came to mee boldly, by the arme did me catche, 
“‘Staye, good frende,” quothe he, “with you I must 
talke ;”’ 
My consciense beinge guyltie my tonge gane to balke. 
“ Wee are not those you looke for,” I foltringlie did say, 
«Our comyssion,” qothe hee, “is all passengers to 
staye.”” 
Then the people gan flocke aboute me a pace, 
And before the Master of the Rolls I forthwith was 
broughte ; 
When I came there, I was knowne by my face. 
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To bee the same man that theye so longe had soughte ; 
And cheifest of the crewe that all the sturr had wroughte ; 
Sir Gilberte Gerrarde examynde, and sente me to the 
Towre, 
And stronglie was I guarded with a myghtie greate 


powre. 
Then the Londoners rejoyced, and merrye did make, 
With ringinge of bells, givinge God the prayse ; 
All my olde comon frendes did me clene forsake, 
That before had flattred me dyverse and sondry wayes ; 
But favor, friendshipp, and faithe by treason decayes, 
As appeares by me, whosse faime creditt and renowne, 
My traytrose attempts had sone plucked downe. 


Then shortlie after to the Kings Benche wee were broughte, 
And a nomber of others confederates like case ; 
There to make awnswer to the deedes wee had wroughte ; 
But then my glorye gan darkyne apace, 
Yett with a countnance I sett thereon a face ; 
Where beinge arraygned, I guyltye was found 
Of high treason, agaynste my kinge and crowne. 


Barnewell and Savage had confest the same before ; 
Then bootelesse twas for us anye poynte to denaye ; 
Our conscience beinge guiltie it irkt us the more ; 
So that fourteene of us weare condemned that daye. 
We carde not for deathe, wee stowtlie did saye ; 
Our judgment was to bee hanged & quartered like case ; 
Of whiche wee made no accounte deathe coulde not 
us disgrace. 


And nowe the day of our execution drewe nere, 
In whiche wee did playe our laste tragicke parte ; 
When seven of us on hurdles from the towre were drawne, 
Whiche was no small corsive“ to our heavie hartes, 
Yet a juste rewarde for our wicked desartes ; 
The people flockte aboute us with this heavie sounde, 
“ God save the Queene, and all traytors confounde.” 


In the fieldes near Lyncolns Inne a stage was sett upp, 
And a mightie high gallose was rayled on the same, 
Whiche was the verye instrument & our deadlie cuppe, 
Of whiche to taste our selves wee must frame ; 
And beastlye Ballarde twas hee beganne the game, 
Whoe was hanged and quartered in all the peoples 
sight, 
And his head on a poule on the gallose sett upright. 
Nexte muste I make readie to treade the same dance ; 
Wherto I prepared myselfe, as a man without feare, 
Thousands lamented I had so harde a chance, 
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41 Sic. query corrosive ? 
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And for mee there was shedd many a salte teare ; 
They lookte for confession, but weare never the nere, 
Sir Francis Knolls with others offered with me to praye, 
“ None but Catholick’s prayers will profit thus” did 
I saye. 
Thus died I stoutlie and did not trulie repente, 
My wicked life paste and moste haynouse treason ; 
If in a good cause my life had beene spente, 
To have avouchte the same there had bene some reason ; 
But wickedlie I lived and died at that season. 
Havinge hanged a while, and my head cutt off in haste, 
On the right hande of Ballards it was placed. 


Executionof Then died Barnwell; Savage; and yonge Tuchborne ; 
—— With Tilnie; and Abington, in order as they came ; 
But O Tuchborne! Tuchborne ! thou makest me follorn! 
For I was the firste that allurde thee to the same, 
Thie witts beinge yonge likewaye I did frame, 
Thou beinge well inclined through mee didst consente 
To conceale the thinge that made us all repente. 


The nexte daye dyed Salsburye; Henrye Dunne; & Jones ; 
And John Travice of Preskott, which is in Lancashire ; 
So did John Charnocke, a traytor for the nonce ; 
Robert Gage of Croydon muste then on stage appeare ; 
And lastlie Bellamye our hoste that made us all the chere. 


Theise seven weare apointed on Sainte Mathewes daye, 
The twentithe of September their partes they did 


playe.@ 





42 These executions were also commemorated by Thomas Deloney, in a ballad edited 
by Mr. J. P. Collier, for the Percy Society, in 1840.—Old Ballads, p. 104. 
The lines on Babington are— 


Next Babington, that caitife vilde, 
Was hanged for his hier ; 

His carcase likewise quartered, 
And hart cast in the fire. 


And of those executed on the 2lst, he makes Donne and Jones both complain of 


Babington. 

The first of them was Salsburie, 
And next to him was Dun, 

Who did complaine most earnestly 
Of proud yong Babington. 

Both Lords and Knights of hye renowne 
He ment for to displace, 

And likewise all the towers and townes 
And cities for to raze: 

So likewise Jones did much complaine 
Of his detested pride, 

And shewed how lewdly he did live 
Before the time he died. 


Richard Jones had been licensed on 27th August, to print a Ballad authorised by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, “ beinge a joyfull songe made by a citizen of London 
in the behalfe of all Her Maties subjectes touchinge the Joye for the taking of the 
Traytors.” Registers of the Stationers’ Company, Vol. II., p. 214; but no copy is 


known to be extant. 
# St. Matthew’s Day is 2ist. 
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Oure quarters weare boyled like the fleshe of swyne, 
And on the cittie gates in open veiwe «doe stande ; 
Our conceited hedds, that once wee thought so , 
On London bridge be spectakles to subjectes of the lande, 
Warning them to shunne to take like things in hande. 
Our selves in the censure of God’s judgments doe reste ; 
This was the rewarde for the treasons wee profeste. 


Thus have I tolde thee my traggedie at large, 
In everye particular as the same was wroughte ; 
Reporte it to my contrie men, I thee straytlie charge, 
To shunne those things, that my destruction brought, 
For traytrose attempts at all tyme prove noughte, 
Serche our Englishe Chronikells thou shalte fynde the 
same, 
That, whoe beginns in trecherie, hee endeth still in 
shame. 


At my request therefore admonyshe then all men, 
To spende well the tallente, that God hathe them lente ; 
And hee that hathe but one lett hym not toyle for tenne, 
For one is to muche unlesse it be well spente ; 
T meane by ambition leaste he to sone repente. 
To conclude happie is the man and threfold bleste is he, 
That can be contente to live with his degree. 


Feuix QUAM FACIUNT ALIENA PERICULA CANTUM. 


FINIS. 


On 18th January, 1587, an inquisition was taken at Derby of the 
lands and goods which had belonged to Anthony Babington, and 
among the miscellaneous papers of the Exchequer“ we find the follow- 
ing return of his goods and chattels in Derbyshire :— 

Divers goodes and chattelles came to the handes of Phillip Draycott not valued. 

A note of certen goodes taken away from DeTHick whereof some are valued and 
some are not valued. No armor. 

Goodes in the handes of Sir Thomas Cockaine to the value of vli xvijs viijd. 

a in the handes of Jerom Rawlynson of NORTON, whereof some are not 
valued. 

In debt due by Zachary Babbyngton answered to her Majestie Ixvj/i xiijs viijd. 

A note of certen goodes and debtes made by Henry Butler of Cricu, which were 
owing to the said Babington and sett downe certenly. 

Other goodes at DeTHIcK in the custodie of John Manners and Godfrey Foljambe 
Esq valued at lijdi vijs vd. 

The goods found in NorTriNGHAMSHIRE were returned under an 
inquisition dated 9th January, 1587: and are also noticed in the same 
bundle of the Exchequer papers. 


No armor. 

Divers cattells solde by Richard Wharton for xxxli vjs. 

Ten stones of woll price iij/z vjs viijd. 

An obligacion of one Thomas Leas for the payment of iijli. for the price of a mare, 
iijli. 

And xxix shepe price iiiji xvjs viijd. 
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One debt due by John Whitworth of vii. 
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Certaine conveyances writings muniments specialties obligacions and evidences in 
two boxes remayninge in the custodie of Henry Foulgham Esq under the seales of 
John Siddenham Esq Sheriffe &c and Sir George Chaworth, Knight. 

All which goodes aforesaid are remayninge in the handes of the said John Sidenham 


Sheriffe by the Lorde Treasurers warraunte. 


His goods in London® were— 


In household stuffe and apparell in the handes of Joyce Francklyn widowe of whome 
he had a howse in the BARBICAN to the value of xxviij/i xs iijd. 

One clocke and a chyme valued at viij/i. Delyvered to her Majestie. 

A mare taken awaye by —— Worseley, a purcyvant, from SADLERS howse in Fetter 


Lane. 


Divers sundrie parcells of goodes came to the handes of Edmond Nowells Babing- 
tons servant and to thandes of Novell atid Urseley, purcyvauntes. 

Certeyn apparell in thandes of William Johnson of St Clementes xxvjs viijd. 

There be eight fothers of leade in the hands of William Wiggins at DRAPER’s Kaye. 

In the Lansdowne MSS.“ we have a note of such bookes and papers 
of Babington as were found in the coffer. 


Imprimis one booke—Confutacio Re- 
sponsionis Willielmi Whittacheri. 

A replye to Fulke in defence of D, Allens 
Scrole of Articles and a booke of Pur- 
gatorye. 

A comentarius brevis Rerum in orbe 
gestarum., 
an Sawter in Englishe written hand. 

s 


Motyves to the Catholique faith. 

A discoverye of John Nicholls. 

Summe doctrine ex postrema recogni- 
tione doctoris Petri Canisij, Societatis 
Jesu Theologi. 

Rationes decem, quibus fretus certa- 
men adversarijs obtulit in causa fidei 
Edmundus Campianus. 

Loci Communes Rerum Thologicarum. 

De Confusione Calviane Secte apud 
Scotos. 

A booke of divers prayers for sondry 
saynctes. ; 

De vita et moribus atque rebus gestis 
hereticorum nostri tempore domini Hiero- 
nimi, Osorij Episcopi. 

A brief discourse conteyning certen 
reasons why Catholicks refuse to goe to 
churche. 

The first booke of the Christian Ex- 
ercize apperteyninge to Resolution. 

The Supper of the Lord sett forthe 
according to the truth of the Gospell and 
Catholicke faith by Nicholas Sanders, 
Doctour of Divinitie. 

An Exposicion of the Seaven Sacra- 
mentes and Ten Commaundementes and 
other Omeleyes. 

Johannes Garrettij, Lovainiensis, de 
Vera presentia corporis Christi in Sacra- 
menti Eucharistie. 

Precationum piarum Enchiridion. 

A defence of the Censure given uppon 
two bookes of William Charkeand Meridyn 
Hanmer mynisters wrote against Edmond 
Campion. 


The institution of a Christian man 
conteyning the interpretation of the 
Crede of the vij Sacramentes, of the ten 
Comaundementes, the Pater noster, Ave 
Maria, Justification, and Purgatorye. 

Diacosio Martirion. 

Necessary doctrine for any Christian 
man sett forth by the Kinges Majestie of 
England. 

The prosecution of Catholiques in 
England. 

Consolatorie Epistle to the afflicted 
Catholicks by Thomas Hyde, priest ; 
Wilielmus Ludanus dordracennus, Doctor 
Theologie ; atque palatis Haghen,decanus. 

A brief censure uppon two Bookes 
written in answer to Edmond Campion 
and offer of disputacyon. 

Lavacrum Conscientie. : 

Nicholas Sander for the proof of the 
supremacye of PETER and his successors. 

A Booke of Purgatorye made Dialoge 


wyse. 

A Booke de Sapientia. 

A Booke of the danger of Schisme and 
of the unity of a Catholique churche 
in written hand. MS. 

The rocke of the churche. 

A peece of paper in written hand con- 
teyning 79 lynesin Lattyn beginning thus 
‘* Johannes de Rupescissa totus mundus 
debet converti ad fidem Catholicam.’’ MS. 

One peece of paper conteyning 174 


being eee beginning thus— 
ul 


‘The of Westmerland shall bellowe 
and blowe 

And to be made ruler from Tyne to 

Trent,” &c. MS. 

An other paper of prophesye conteyn- 
inge 17 lynes beginning thus “ Malineus, 
the Abbot of Ireland, calleth him the 
vth of Ireland, which shalbe governed by 
no man.” 

A peece of paper, containing 161 lynes, 
beginning thus, ‘“‘A serpent shall arrise 





4 Ib. No. 10,591. 


46 No. 50. Art. 77. 
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owt of the North iy “eae to con- acknowledge and beleve that all the 
quer England,” cause of my justification,” &c. MS. 

A paper a Bo the names of the A sheete of td sent by a Jesuyt to 
Earldomes and Lordshipps in England the Councell. 
with their consystence. MS. A letter of John Mowntsteven, written 

A paper, conteying 76 lynes, beginning, _to his sister, Joan Mortymer. 

“When the cock in oa north hath Item, more fownd owt being within 
buylded his neste,” &c. MS. one booke. 

A letter directed to the honorable the A sheete of paper, containing 61 lynes, 
Lordes of the Privy Council by the  tituled “‘Quoddam Secretum.” MS. 
Catholique Prelates. MS. A sheete of paper, containing 57 lynes, 

An other paper in maner of a Chris- Reasons towching Mariage pro et contra, 
tian Confession, beginning, “First I MS. 


All these books and papers were found in the wood-pile, hidden by John Lyon. 


The clock was delivered to the Queen, and Zachary Babington’s 
debt of £66 13s. 4d. was answered to her: but all the other goods 
were given by Her Majesty to Sir Walter Raleigh ;“ to whom on 
17th March, she also granted all the estates, which upon Inquisitiov 
were found to have belonged to Anthony Babington in fee the 
settled estates not being forfeited. The forfeited estates consisted 
of two messuages and two tofts in Brevon, Leicestershire ; one called 
Babington’s Hall ; 40a. of arable land; 4 a rod of stone meadow ; 
2 pieces called Hedgegrove ; closes called Westwood, 5 a. and Squirrels, 
2a. ; twocottages and a toft ; and premises held by John Pate, all in 
Brepon ; rents of 9s. 6d. issuing out of tenements at Tone, in 
Leicestershire ; lands and tenements in Kineston, Notts., in the 
tenure of John Whitworth; a tenement and lands in THRuMPTON, 
Notts., in the tenure of John Broughton; 10a. called Meadow-doles, 
in NewrHorre, Notts.: the manor of Lez, in Derbyshire; three 
messuages and lands at Cricne, in Derbyshire, in the tenures of 
John Radford, Henry and Helen Buttller, widow ; and Richard Wilkin- 
son ; and messuages and lands there called Watstandwell ; lands in 
HoumesForD, Derbyshire ; a messuage, cottage, and lands, at Copnor, 
Derbyshire ; 4 closes of land at Litcaurcue, Derbyshire, containing 
40a., occupied by Marmaduke Babington; 16a. of land called 
Bethicke Haies, Derbyshire ; a messuage called Thirst hills, in Cuep- 
DEsTON, Derbyshire ; a messuage with lands in Tannestey, Derby- 
shire, purchased by one William Johnson ; the presentation to the 
Church of Eaatneton, Derbyshire, for every 4th turn; the manor of 
WInTERTON, the manor of Hovucuron-upon-HumpBer, and lands in 
TerRiIncTon and Harwick, all in Lincolnshire, lately purchased by 
William Lord Vaux. 

A copy of the inquisition, which sets forth all the particulars of 
the Settled Estates at Detnickx, Derbyshire ; Kineston, Notts., and 
elsewhere, is among the additional MSS.“ This property went to 
Anthony’s brothers Francis and George. 

The House in the town of Derby town has been pulled down, but 
the name of Babington Lane still remains. 


London, 6th March, 1862. 





47 Exchr. Misc. J. F. G., No. 14,229. 
48 Addl. MS., 6697, fol. 444. 
4 No. 6689. 
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ON METALLIC ATTACHMENTS OF LEATHER. BUCKLES 
AND PENDANTS. 


ILLUSTRATED BY DERBYSHIRE EXAMPLES, 
BY THE REV. JOSEPH HUME, L.L.D., D.O.L., F.8.A., ETO., ETC., ETO. 


THE use of metal in connection with leather is very ancient; and it is 
such a combination as promises to endure as long as the human 
species. A primitive people first used the raw hide; upon this, 
leather, properly so called, was a marked advance ; and then came the 
processes for thickening and strengthening it. The first idea was 
simply that of protection or defence; and hence the buckler was stud- 
ded, or covered with plates or bosses. In like manner, rings were 
sewed upon the covering, either flat, or inclined in alternate rows, as 
in the Trumpington brass. Thus, the vital parts were protected, at 
the expense of some extra weight and immobility. The same principle 
gave rise to the addition of metal to the girdle, so that “ girdles of 
gold and silver” were currently spoken of in various countries. The 
simplest form was a knotted sash, or a leathern strap ; and this suf- 
ficed for personal purposes. But another idea followed in the train of 
property or luxury, viz.—display. With what was merely useful was 
combined that which was also ornamental; and not unfrequently, use 
gave place altogether to ornament. 

The Homeric accounts may be regarded as a record of facts, at least 
in reference to the manners of the writer’s own period, viz.—BR.C. 1000; 
and it would appear from them that many of the strong defences and 
gorgeous decorations usually ascribed to a later period were then in 
existence. But our purpose is rather to state the facts connected with 
this country, and to illustrate them by allusions to other lands. Some- 
times the objects themselves survive as antiquarian objects, turned up 
and preserved in different parts of the country ; and occasionally some 
light is thrown on the subject, from pictorial representations, or from 
engravings on brass or sculptures in marble. 

Buckles.—In modern times the forms are very varied ; but the ordi- 
nary characteristic is, that a fold of the strap passes round the hinder 
bar of the buckle, and is sewn upon itself. The part upon which the 
greatest strain comes is at the doubling of the leather ;.and this, 
therefore, is most easily worn and soonest gives way. But formerly 
the buckle was compound in its structure. A plate of metal, pre- 
sumed to be still stronger than the leather, passed round the hinder 
bar of the buckle, and the two portions of it received the ends of the 
strap between them. The whole was then made fast with rivets, 
usuaily from two to five in number, although not unfrequently only 
one was used. 

Several buckles, with attachments or “shanks” of this kind, were 
discovered in 1845, on the sea coast of Cheshire ; but attention had 
rarely been drawn to mstances showing the actual use of the articles. 
Sometimes the metal forming the attachment, is a plate on one side 
and only a thick rim on the other ; again, the buckle and the attach- 
ment are one solid piece, the latter being of ornamental form, and 
designed to lie on one side of the leather. In other examples, again, 
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the solid metallic attachment is thin, as if for insertion between two 
pieces of leather ; and again, it ends in a claw or fork, as if to give 
consistency and support to the pliable leather. 

The patterns which ornament these attachments are sometimes very 
elegant. There are among them dotted and incised lines, circles, in- 
dentations, lettering, fretwork, herring-bone patterns, &c. The forms 
of the metal are also varied, and sometimes very graceful. The sizes 
are suitable for all straps, from an inch-and-a-half in width, to little 
more than a thong. 

A few examples may suffice. In the brass of Sir John D’ Aubernon, 
in Stoke Dabernon Church, Surrey (date 1277), the metallic attachment 
on the sword-belt is in the same piece as the buckle. The Trumping- 
ton brass, 1289, presents a very beautiful example, in the attachment 
of the buckle on the guige or strap which supports the shield. But 
in this case, the attachment and the buckle are separate. On the 
brass of Fitzralph, in Pebmarch Church, Essex, the sword-belt has a 
large metallic attachment at the buckle, which appears to be distinct 
from, but moving on, it. Several elegant examples may be seen in 
the Inventorium Sepulchrale, Plates IX. and X., and in the Introduc- 
tion, p. xxxiv.; also in the Transactions of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Zurich, for 1846-7, Plates VII. and VIII. In Za Normandie 
Souterraine, by the Abbé Cochet, p. 247, are a buckle with its attach- 
ment, a pendant, and a square stud, all harmonizing and of a simple 
pattern. The first and second contain six rivets each, and the third four. 

Not unfrequently leather was attached to metal, as in the period of 
plate armour ; when it became necessary 
to fasten to the solid material the means 
of permanent attachments. Numerous 
examples of this may be seen in the plates 
of Meyrick and Skelton’s volumes. This 
was sometimes obviated by attaching metal 
to metal, the buckle to the harness: in 
which case metal became merely the means 
of connecting the two. The accompanying 
buckle, from an example in the collection 
of Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, is like those which were fastened on metal, 
the attachment and the buckle of course not being in one solid piece. 
It is beautifully ornamented. An example of the 15th Century may 
be seen in Skelton, Plate CX XIX. 

Tags or Pendants. These were metal attachments to the ends of 
the straps, which gave them consistency where it was 
most required. An idea of what they were may be 
obtained from the heraldic strap, containing the motto 
of the garter, which surrounds the Royal arms; 
though, as we shall see, that is not quite correct. 
Tags or pendants have been reproduced on the straps 
of some of our Volunteers’ uniform. The object shown 
in the annexed cut, is one of these tags or pendants, of 
an early date, and it will serve to give an idea of their 
general character. It is engraved from the original in 
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the possession of Mr. Jewitt. The following examples also serve to 
show the tag or pendant of the sword-belt ; each of them being an- 
gular at the point, and having a strong rib down the centre. The first 
is from the brass of Thomas Statham, in Morley Church, Derbyshire, 
of the date of 1470; and the second is from the brass of Roger Bothe, 
in Sawley Church, Derbyshire, of the date 1478. 


Cow 


Thos. Statham, Morley Church, 1470. Roger Bothe, Sawley Church, 1478. 


Strap ends of this kind must have 
been very common in this country, for 
we even find them on the plain leathern 
girdles of peasants and persons of that 
class. Numerous examples may be 
seen in Mr. Wright’s Essay on the 
Wood Carvings in our Churches; and 
a large number, of various degrees of 
excellence, have come to light among 
the objects found on the sea coast of Cheshire. 

In the D’Aubernon and Trumpington brasses, examples may be 
seen both on the guige and the sword-belt ; 
and where it is possible to examine both the 
buckle and pendant, they harmonise in charac- 
ter. This is most obvious in the tag and 
buckle of the Trumpington guige. The one 
in the above cut from Morley, affords us a clear 
example of a pendant ; but we cannot compare 
it with the attachment of the buckle, owing to 
the position of the strap. In some instances, the 
two portions were of different patterns, as in the 
cut shown here, from the brass of Richard Knive- 
ton, Lord of Mercaston, at Muggington, Derby- 
shire; though facts of this kind were evidently 
exceptional. This illustration further shows that 
in some instances the pendant did not cover the end of the strap, 
but merely bordered it. A bordering of the same kind appears 
in the Fitzralph, Bacon, and D’Aubernon brasses, and also in Eccleston 
Church, Suffolk. 
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Henry Sacheverell, Morley Church, 1558. 


Richard Kniveton, 
Muggington, 14°*. 
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An excellent example 
of buckle and pendant 
occurs on the brass of Sir 
John Curzon, at Kedle- 
ston Church, Derbyshire. 

The buckle and pendant 
are apparently of nearly 
the same pattern, and 
the pendant borders, 
not covers, the end of 
the strap. Sir John Curzon, Kedleston Church. 
Another excellent “ tag,” or “ pendant,” engraved from 
the original, in the possession of Mr. Jewitt, is shown in the 
accompanying engraving. It is of brass, and very chastely 
ornamented with scrolls and flowers in dotted lines. 
In the modern representations of the garter, the pen- 
dant is floreated, and its ends project beyond the sides 
of the garter, so that it would be quite impossible for 
it to pass through the buckle. This is because the 
engravers and painters do not know its use, or do 
not think of it. Whenever the pendant was decorated so as to project 
beyond the strap, the buckle was made wider in like manner, as may be 
seen in the garter of Lord Camoys, at Trotton, Sussex ; and still more 
clearly in that of Sir Thomas Bullen, father-in-law of Henry VIII, at 
Hever, Kent. In the Archeologia, Vol. XXXI. p. 141, there is a 
wood engraving taken from a cast in the British Museum, in which the 
garter itself is more than half-an-inch broad, 
and the circle of it, more than three-and-a- 
half-inches in diameter. It is understood to 
belong to the 14th Century. In this ex-. 
ample, the converse of the modern practice is 
found; the tag is of the same breadth as the 
strap, but the buckle is considerably wider. 
In the annexed example, from Sawley, there 
are metal tassels attached to the pendant; 
but as one can move over the other, they 
do not occupy any additional width in pass- 
ing through the buckle. In all probability, 

Roger Bothe, Sawley Church, the buckle from Kedleston has been intended 

, for a pendant of the same kind, at least for 

one much broader than the belt; for it seems to 

be unnecessarily wide. In some instances, the 

pendant is so large that it must have been impossible 

at any time to pass it through the buckle; and the 

loop of the belt must thus have been passed over 

the head. See the first figure in Strutt, Vol. IL, 

Plate 119. On a brass in Higham Church, Nor- 

folk, a man in very plain attire has a belt with a 

long narrow buckle, and a very large solid pendant 

at the end of the strap. 

In some instances the termination had two fork- _— B¢fprd Kniveton, 


&rs. 
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fork-like claws ; indeed, in one case it was mistaken for a domestic 
fork. Tags of this kind probably ornamented straps which had buckles 
with forked stems, as already noticed. See Jnventorium Sepulchrale, 
p. 30. In one instance, apparently Roman, the ornamented pendant 
is split at its upper portion, and though the leather has decayed, the 
studs by which it was fastened, still remain.* In one of the Cheshire 
tags, the leather still remains. In the expenses of the Great 
Wardrobe of Edward IIL, 
there occurs an entry of 
304 dozens of silver buckles 
and pendants;t and in the 
account of a wardrobe, 33 
Henry VL, a hat is spe- 
cially mentioned “ w'out 
bocle & pendant.” f 

In some instances, and 
chiefly in the case of ladies, 
the buckle hecame elongated 
in the line of the belt to 
the extent of about three 
inches or more; and then 
either the acus passed 
through the belt in the 
usual way, or the belt was 
passed under the two sides 
of the buckle and over the 
acus. The two examples 
from Ashover and Kedleston 
Curson Brass, Kedleston Anne, den: of John Bebington, show the mode in which the 

Reaves em, SV. lady’s belt was laid over the 
acus; and both of them exhibit the pendant also, That from 
Kedleston appears to be perforated, which was not unusual, as is 
shown in another from Wilne, of the date 1514. That from Ash- 
over, appears to have the pendant of a different pattern from the 
attachment of the buckle, though both are graceful and elegant. 

Other examples are given in the following engraving. The two 
from Wirksworth Church, of ladies of the Blackwall family, of the 
date of 1586, show the belt passing over the acus of the buckle. The 
pendants are in these two, highly ornamented, and their patterns are 
in keeping with those of the buckles. The other example, that of 
the wife of Robert Eyre, at Hathersage Church, is of a later date 
(1656). It shows the acus of the buckle passing through the belt in 
the usual manner. The pendant is partly hidden by the folds of the 
lady’s dress, but sufficient remains to show its pattern, which is scaled. 
On the brass of Maud Blackwall, the pendant, as well as the buckle, 
is terminated in trefoils of very elegant pattern, and in the other ex- 
amples from the same brass the same trefoil heading occurs, and 
doubtless, were not the buckle partly covered by the sleeve, it would 
be found to be decorated in a similar manner. . 








Antiquities of Richborough, p. 88. + Archwologica, xxxi. 55. { Ibid, xxxi. 504. 
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Wife of Robt. E: Hathersage Maud, wife of Thos. Blackwall, Blackwall Brass, Wirks- 
Church, 1856. Wirksworth Church, 1526, worth Church. 


Answering the same purpose, 
in some respects, as the tag or 
pendant, was the sword chape, 
and indeed the two objects fre- 
quently presented a resemblance 
in form. The latter prevented 
the leather from being worn or 


pierced through, as the former Y, 








prevented the strap from being 

curled or distorted, or worn, and (0) 
rendered it more manageable in Richard Kniveton, Sir John Curzon, Rich. Roll 
the process of buckling or un- Meezingien Church, Kedleston Church. Ashover, 17, 
buckling. The examples shown are from Muggington, Kedleston, and 
Ashover Churches. 

In like manner, for the buckle was substituted the clasp, or central 
stud, very like many of those which are used in our own day. Two 
examples of the stud are here presented. They occur on the brasses 
at Ashborne and Norbury. Occasionally three rosettes were used, 


Wife of Sir Anthony Fitzherbert, 
Norbury Church, 1538, 
as in those from the churches of Chesterfield and Morley, The 
chain which hung down usually suspended a pomander box or tablets. 
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The ornamentation of the belt in these two cases is apparently the same, 


Anne, wife of Hugh Willoughby, Joan, wife of John Sacheverell, 
Chesterfield. of Risley, Wilne Church, 1514. Morley Church, 1485. 


and the pattern on the rosettes in the former case, resembles that on 
the belt of Margaret Bulkeley, 1528, in Sefton Church, Lancashire. 

The subject of Belts and Girdles, with their studs and ornaments, 
which it was intended to treat along with this, is too extensive and 
interesting to be thrust into a corner. But we shall treat of it under 
a separate heading in an early number. 


Liverpool. 





ON AN ANCIENT BED OF THE RIVER TRENT. 
BY EDWIN BROWN, ESQ. 


THE facts of geology so generally pertain to a period anterior to the 
commencement of history, that it is a rare circumstance to be able to 
trace geological results from historical events. I flatter myself, how- 
ever, the following contribution to the surface geology of the neigh- 
bourhood of Burton-upon-Trent will exhibit a train of phenomena 
which derive their origin from events in the history of the district. 
On the west of the town of Burton there has long been known 
to exist a line of peaty ground, on which it has been difficult to 
obtain safe foundations for the erection of houses, and indeed 
buildings standing all awry, at the bottom of New Street and of 
Brook Street, and prevented only from falling by adjoining houses 
furnished with more carefully constructed foundations, testify to the 
ill consolidated material upon which they are based. Scarcely a 
question, however, has ever been raised as to the origin of this trouble- 
some and profitless peaty stratum ; or if asked at all, it has been 
answered at once, by the assumption that it was caused by the water 
of the ditch which runs along it, at times overflowing its banks, 
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Some extensive excavations which have been made in this peaty bed 
during the past autumn, have however convinced me a more potent 
cause for its formation, and one which I have long suspected, is the 
true one. 

The excavations alluded to were made near the new brewery of 
Messrs. S. Allsopp & Sons, and underneath the site of the London 
and North-Western Railway Station, and I will proceed to describe 
the facts they disclosed. 

It must first be premised that the valley of the Trent, which is 
here about two miles wide, is filled with a stratum of alluvial gravel 
to the depth of about thirty feet. The line of peat is not far from 
the middle of the valley, and it runs pretty nearly parallel with the 
course of the latter, and varies in width from about sixty to one 
hundred and fifty feet. In the excavations made at Messrs. Allsopps, 
the bottom of the peat was found to be about nine feet below the 
present roadway, at which depth it rests upon the gravel above- 
mentioned. A section across its course exhibits here a width of 
about eighty feet. The bottom stratum consists of about four feet of 
peat, composed of small twigs of trees, leaves, and hazel nuts, and 
with the trunks of trees of large size sparingly distributed through 
its substance. The peat gradually loses itself at each end of the 
section in a kind of black sand, composed of fine silicious particles 
mixed with vegetable matter. Above the peat occurs a horizontal 
stratum of yellow water clay, producing a complete flooring over the 
bed of peat. ‘This clay is of the most tenacious character, and is, 
owing to its retentive quality, admirably adapted for puddling. It is 
here and there streaked with a few thin layers of fine sand, of 
small horizontal extension, and seldom exceeding in thickness half- 
an-inch. Above the water clay, and with a similar abrupt commence- 
ment, lies a covering of from one and a-half to two feet of gravel 
and sand, rudely stratified. Finally upon this reposes a thin layer 
of vegetable soil, with a surface of from one to two feet below the 
general level of the valley. 

A careful examination of the soil, as it was thrown out, produced 
many objects of interest. The dark sand, alluded to above, yielded 
myriads of fresh water shells in an admirable state of preservation. 
Specimens of the following species were secured :— 


Planorbis contortus. Zua lubrica. 

P. spirorbis. Physa fontinalis. 

P. albus, variety. Cyclas cornea. 

Limneeus stagnalis. Besides undetermined species of 
L. palustris. the genera Limnzeus, Planorbis, 
L. pereger. and Vertigo, and the Entomos- 
Succinea putris. tracous genus Daphnia. 
Bithinia tentaculata. 


Masses of scales of some fish, probably of the chubb, with the 
enamel nearly perfect, also occurred ; and in the midst of the peat 
some large loosely coherent masses of Vivianite, or Phosphate of Iron, 
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were discovered, which, white when dug up, soon changed to a beauti- 
ful and permanent blue colour. : 
Sections across the site of the London and North-Western Railway 


Station showed the same general features, only that the peat in some 


places consisted almost wholly of branches, roots, and boles of large 
trees ; some of the trees being fully three feet in diameter. This 
submerged timber was easily divided by the spade, and when freshly 
cut it had the appearance of newly split willow or alderwood, but it 
soon assumed a peat brown colour on exposure to the air. It was a 
striking sight to see a freshly cut trench, of some fifty or sixty yards 
in length, with the white sections of timber studding the sides in 
immense quantities, giving the notion of a thickly entangled forest 
that had been suddenly choked up by an overflow of fluid peat. 
The layers of peat, clay, and gravel, were of pretty much the same 
relative thickness as were those laid bare in the brewery yard, but 
the upper layers of gravel and sand were somewhat thinner, and more 
irregular in their order. Along the margin of the deposit I found 
shells, as in the black sand abovementioned, and in one place a layer 
of black clay, or consolidated mud enclosed, at a depth of four feet, 
the leaves, apparently of Jris Pseudacorus, still perfectly exhibiting 
their cellular structure. 

A consideration of these facts left no doubt upon my mind that 
these strata of peat, and other matters, had been deposited in the line 
of an old channel of the Trent. To trace therefore the line of this 
supposed river upwards to its source, with scarcely any indications of 
surface to guide, and to there ascertain the cause of obstruction, was 
the problem to be solved. 

The brook, or ditch, which runs along that part of the peaty 
ground opposite to Burton, derives its water from two sources, viz.— 
from the Shobnall Dingle, and from a small ditch, or runnel, which 
comes down from Branstone. Tracing this latter in an upward direc- 
tion, it is seen to take its rise in a wet marshy spot at Branstone, called 
the Toad Hole ; and this bog is cut off from the present bed of the 
Trent by means of a high and wide bank, called “ Branstone Eld, or 
Yeld.” Standing upon this spot, I could not doubt but I was upon 
the very dam which, many centuries ago, was the artificial cause of the 
obstruction of the course of an arm of the Trent ; which branch of 
the river commencing here, and terminating at the Walsedge, below 
Burton, a distance of about two and a-half miles, has become filled up 
by a slow process of nature. 

Looking at the lengthened period which must, of necessity, have 
been occupied by this process, my thoughts naturally reverted to 
the early British ages, and it at once occurred to me that some of the 
works connected with the station on the old Roman road at Bran- 
stone, then called Ad Trivonam, were the cause of the obstruction ; 
but the stoppage could not have been caused by the Rikenield, or 
Ryknield Road, which going from North to South, and keeping to the 
West of Burton, did not cross this stream at any part of its course. 
It seems also probable that another physical fact was brought about 
by the same cause, whatever that might be, and at the same time; I 
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mean the stopping of a minor and shorter branch of the Trent, which 
once ran between the Toad Hole and Drakelow Hall, and of which 
the only traces remaining consist of two deep and isolated pits, called 
the Lily Pits. The ancient Via Devana, it was suggested to me, was 
possibly, the object of my search. This old Roman or British 
road, is supposed to have led from Ratz (Leicester), to Deva or 
Chester ; but all trace of it had been lost, by Leicestershire anti- 
quaries, at Willesley. Fortunately, whilst pondering on the notion 
that the Via Devana might, perchance, have been the cause of the 
obstructions in the Branstone Meadows, I learnt from John Wood- 
house, Esq., of Overseal, that when the pool at Moira is allowed to 
run dry, traces of an old paved road are to be seen across its shallow 
bed ; and he further informed me that many years ago, when some 
men were making a drain, under his direction, in a swampy field, 
between Stanton House and Breach Farm, they came upon a paved 
road, lying four feet below the surface of the soil, the stones strongly 
grouted together, and having all the characteristics of a Roman 
road. On reference to the Ordnance Map, these various points were 
found to lie almost in a direct line with Branstone ; and after a long 
and careful consideration of all the circumstances of the case, I feel 
convinced the Via Devana came, not as Shaw suggests, by Ashby and 
Burton, but by Willesley, Moira, and Linton Heath, reaching the 
Trent at Drakelow, by the valley of the Drakelow Brook. At this 
point the eastern branch of the Trent was forded, and the road was 
continued to Ad Trivonam or Branstone, by a raised causeway, which 
crossing the two other streams of the Trent, dammed up their courses. 
One of these two streams has left the “ Lily Pits,” as proof of its 
former existence, and in the channel of the other have been pro- 
duced the extensive beds of peat, which lie along the western side 
of Burton. The Via Devana, crossing the Ryknield Road at Bran- 
stone, would reach Needwood Forest by the Tatenhill valley, and pass 
Callingwood, where according to Sir Oswald Mosley, Roman coins, and 
some appearances of an ancient road have been discovered. It crossed 
the Forest, leaving it by Buttermilk Hill, and held on its course to 
Chesterton, near Newcastle, where traces have been found of Roman 
occupation ; and it terminated finally at Chester. 

The formation of the four feet bed of peat was thus at once 
accounted for, by the utter stagnation, for ages, of the water in the 
dammed up western branch of the Trent. But that peat should, after 
a@ time, cease to form, and water clay, take its place, was still a puzzle. 
Dugdale here came to the rescue. In his records of the Abbots of 
Burton, as given in the Monasticon, he says, William Melburne, who 
died in 1213, gave to the kitchen of the Abbey of Burton the “ Mill of 
Siward More ;” and from other records it is provable to demonstra- 
tion, that this mill stood upon this identical branch of the Trent, 
There has, however, been no mill in existence hereabout, either in the 
memory of man, or within the reach of modern records, so that probably 
it was destroyed as useless from failing water, seyeral centuries ago. 

Now let us see how the historical records fit the geological facts. 
The Ryknield Road, and the Via Devana, were probably made by the 

c 
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Romans in the third or fourth century, by which time they had con: 
solidated their power in this island.. Prior to this time a strong clear 
current swept along this channel of the Trent. A massive dam, 
made by those expert road makers at the head of its course, to unite 
the Via Devana to Ad Trivonam, arrested the flow of its water, and 
reduced it to that state of quiet, in which vegetable matter, floating 
until completely saturated, sinks to the bottom and forms peat. In 
the 12th or 13th century, a passage was opened through the embank- 
ment, the Via Devana having probably fallen into disuse, by which 
means water was allowed to flow with a steady and regulated current 
for the supply of the mill. The mill was worked probably up to 
the 16th or 17th century, and during this period the steadily flowing 
water deposited the stratum of water clay which overlies the peat. 
Subsequently, the dam, or Yeld, was allowed to fall into decay, and 
the frequent powerful floods to which the Trent is liable, swept over 
the low land, bringing with it irregular masses of sand and gravel, 
until the inhabitants of Burton, finding the “back waters,” as they 
termed them, very troublesome, raised the Yeld to its present height, 
and so effectually shut off all but the very highest floods. We have 


thus, it will be seen, four feet of peat (p) formed during a period of about 
nine hundred years ; two feet of water clay (c) accumulated in the space 
of four hundred years ; and somewhere about two feet of gravel and 
sand (B) the product of the occasional floodings of a couple of centuries ; 
with about six inches of vegetable soil (4) produced in the intervals of 
rest. The phenomena of Geology, thus, in a remarkable manner, 
accord with the facts of History, and the records of History are in 
complete unison with the data furnished by Geology. 

In conclusion, I will allude to two or three antiquarian points, 
which have occurred to me, in the course of these researches. 

The name Eld, or Yeld, as applied to the dam above the Toad 
Hole, and for which no modern derivation is traceable, is evidently the 
old British or Celtic word YHliad—a dividing ; or Ellydd—a cutting 
off ; indicative of the effect which its formation produced, by dividing 
or separating the waters of the Trent. Further, it is very possible 
the name Rykeneild, as applied to the Roman road, which ran north 
and south by Little Chester (near Derby) and Branstone, contains 
in its last syllable the same Celtic word. After deriving the name 
from Rhi, the chief, and Iceni (pronounced Ikeni), the race-of that 
name, antiquaries have usually supposed the last syllable to be eld, 
the Saxon for old. But why come down to the Anglo-Saxon for a 
third syllable to a truly ancient Celtic word? Eld may come from 
the same root as do those given above, and it may have indicated the 
parting, or boundary line, between the Cangi and the Coritani, the 
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two tribes of the Iceni, which were located on the west and on the 
east of the Rykenield road. 

Again, carrying the Via Devana over Needwood Forest by way of 
Branstone, the station midway between Ad Trivonam and Chesterton, 
would be situated somewhat to the south of Uttoxeter, and I cannot 
but think, by some error in the manifestly imperfect Itineraria of 
Antoninus, the name of Etocetum, appertaining to the next station to 
Ad Trivonam on the Via Devana, was applied by the compiler to the 
neat station to Ad Trivonam, on the Rykenield Road. This supposi- 
tion has the merit of transferring the inappropriate name of Etocetum 
from Ad Vallum or Wall, situated near Lichfield, to Uttoxeter, and 
from which ancient name the latter appears so clearly to be derived. 
I am aware the Itineraria of Richard of Cirencester, appears to con- 
firm that of Antoninus, in fixing Etocetum at Wall, but there are so 
many reasons for viewing the so-called work of Richard of Cirencester, 
as spurious, that evidence derived from that source can scarcely be 
held to be corroborative of anything. 

It is not at all to be wondered that traces of the Via Devana 
should have become lost in passing over the low ground in the direc- 
tion of Drakelow, inasmuch as the growing towns of Ashby and Burton 
would divert the traffic of Leicester from that part of the ancient road, 
and it would be ploughed over, and ultimately become obsolete, as 
has that portion of the Rykenield Road, which stretched from the 
Old Windmill near the Midland Railway Station at Burton, to the 
plantation at Branstone, where the road appears again near Bran- 


stone Hall, as a mere occupation road. This portion of the Rykenield 
Road became disused, owing to the traffic from Derby having been 
diverted through the town of Burton during the middle ages. 


Burton-on-Trent. 





MODERN ANTIQUES: ROMAN ANTIQUITIES—AND HOW 
THEY ARE FORGED. 


BY THE CHEVALIER DE CHATELAIN. 


Author of “‘ Rambles through Rome ;” “‘ Fables Nouve'les ;” ‘‘ Beautés de la Potsie Anglaise ;” 
etc., and translator of Chaucer's ‘“‘ Contes de Cantorbery ;” “‘ Fables de Gay ;’ ‘‘ Le Fleur et 
la Fuille ;” etc., etc., etc. 


Durine a sojourn at Rome, I have become acquainted with some of 
the “ arts” of the people there, by which they impose on the credulity 
of the visitors and others. One of these, the art by which modern 
imitations are palmed off upon the collector as genuine antiques, I 
have thought it would be well to expose in the pages of the “ Reti- 
QuaRY,” so as to put tourists and collectors on their guard against the 
systematic attempts at imposture to which they are exposed. In 
doing this I have given, as closely as possible, the facts as they 
occurred, and are, I believe, continually occurring in Rome. 

Like the prophets, who seized hold of their pen each time the spirit 
moved them, by exclaiming—* Listen, and behold!” so have I taken 
the habit of writing down every thing which strikes me as singular. 
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One day, therefore, when a friend on paying me an unexpected visit, 
and found me scribbling, inquired whether by chance I was writing a 
book on Rome? I owned the impeachment. 

“So much has already been written on this city,” observed my 
friend, “that you will find it very difficult to say any thing new on 
the subject.” 

I answered, “that having taken great pains to observe principally 
the Romans themselves, I flattered myself with having acquired the 
power of painting more correctly than my predecessors, who had 
hurried over the ground, and not given themselves sufficient time.” 

“Take care,” replied my friend, “nature requires to be seized in 
the fact, as it were, and without preparation ; the attempt to study 
her is as much a matter of casuality as the fortune of war and the 
success of a battle ; chance, an unforeseen circumstance, a mere acci- 
dent, will often assist you better in your observation than the most 
minute attention. Do not therefore, seek to write in what you term, 

I believe, the romantic manner ; analyse your own sensations, submit 
them to the test of reason, and above all, obey your impressions in 
preference to your preconceived notions, and then truth will be 
blended with originality, for sincerity is the life and essence of all 
descriptions of men and manners.” 

Having spoken thus, either accidentally or from an obliging fore- 
thought, he proposed to me to go and see a warehouse of mo- 
saics and antiquities, the owner of which was known to him; and 
on my readily consenting, he took me to a little street not far from 
the Via Condotti, where we entered a dark passage, ending in a wind- 
ing staircase, and having ascended twenty steps, he bid me listen, and 
be sure to remember what I should hear. I did as my friend bid me, 
when I heard what follows :— 

“ Sangue di dio! my good friend, but I swear that I cannot give 
you more than five and twenty piastres! By the time the porter will 
have got his ten, and the facchino five, I shall be ten per cent. out of 
pocket.” 

“ And I swear, if you don’t give me thirty-two scudi, you shall never 
set your foot in the hotel again. I think I have been cameriere 
(valet-de-chambre) long enough to know how to deal with such folks 

Besides, the maestro di casa (steward) must have his 
commission out of it, and we know very well that your Russian has 
laid out at least five hundred piastres with you.” 

“It’s true,” said a female voice, “my dear sir, you have been mis- 
informed. Besides, you ought to have some conscience—one must 
live and let live.” 

“ Dio segreto! Don’t try to impose on me. Isn’t it enough to 
make strangers pay a hundred scudt, for what is worth only twenty ? 
I'll sooner expose you to the Russian, than let you fancy you can do so.” 

“ But surely we can come to some terms ?” 

“That’s what I was going to say,” said the woman, “ when he in- 
terrupted me. So I'll let you have one scudo more, and I shall say 
ten ave-marias for the good of your soul.” 

“TI think you'll say my wife comes down handsomely at any rate.” 
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“T want money, and care not for her ave-marias, I must have 
thirty-two scudi /” 

“Well, my son!” said the female, “since you insist on having 
thirty-two scudi even at the risk of your precious soul, you shall have 
them ; but you must remember me in your prayers, for really it is a 
crying sin to fleece foreigners in this manner, all to oblige you !” 

and now I announce 
you a visit from a German Baron, a great amateur of antiquities. 
You understand me ?” 

“ Perfectly,” my son, replied the woman hastily, “and do you go out 
by the back door, sweet sir, for if the neighbours were to see you coming 
out of the house before the arrival of the German, they might make 
their remarks—people are so fond of backbiting their neighbours !” 

At this moment my friend, perceiving that they were turning the 
key in the door at which we were listening, made a scuffling with his 
feet, and coughed, that we might seem to be just arriving; after 
which necessary preamble he knocked loudly. The key was suddenly 
stopped. A consultation seemed to be held, judging by a silence of 
about ten seconds that followed. At length the husband's voice in- 
quired who was there. This is a customary question amongst the 
Romans, the usual answer to which is, “a friend.” My companion 
having pronounced this open sesame, the door turned on its hinges. A 
man whose features we had not time to examine, came out, and passing 
quickly before us, was soon concealed in the darkness of the staircase, 
He who had opened the door received my friend affectionately ; but 
he bowed to me in a constrained manner, which however underwent 
an instant modification, when my friend guessing the cause of his em- 
barrassment, told him he need not fear any thing, for that I was one 
of their set. On this assurance, the wife and the master of the house 
advanced, and with downcast eyes made us a low curtsey. She was a 
tall, gaunt creature, with thin lips and grisly beard. An enormous 
rosary, and a bunch of keys hung from her belt ; two little dogs were 
resting on her bosom, well wrapped up in a shawl, and three Angola 
cats, very bare of fur, were purring about her, and nestled under her 
clothes when she sat down. Nothing could well be more grotesque 
than the appearance of the room. No provincial museum ever dis 
played a more heterogeneous mass of objects. Here were paintings 
apparently black with age, neatly restored to a semblance of colour ; 
there lay fragments of statues daubed over with earth; in another 
corner you perceived a strange medley of broken etruscan vases ; of 
bottles, pompously denominated Lacrymatories, lamps of terra cotta, 
cameos, medals, rusty armour, oxidated bronze vases, and pieces of 
plaster painted to simulate frescoes. By the side of these were cru- 
cibles containing different idols recently melted down, and vases full 
of corrosive water, in which were steeped various metal articles. 
Broken bas-reliefs were strewed on the floor, together with the mallet 
that had shivered them, and the pot of mud that was to coat them over. 

Our hostess perceiving me smile as I examined these damning proofs 
of the trickery of the trade, called her servant, and inquired harshly 
why all that filth had not been removed ? 
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“ Because,” replied the menial, with the greatest simplicity, “I 
heard you say you would want it by and by for the shield that Prince 
B—— is to find at his villa.” 

“‘Confound the slut!” cried her mistress, letting her dogs fall, to 
turn the servant out, “if we were not known people, this gentleman 
here would take us for 

Here my friend interrupted her by observing, that being one of 
their set, I should not betray them. 

“Tf that’s the case,” replied the lady, “his honour must be aware 
that every body gains a livelihood as best they may. What would be 
the use of a little learning when one has no fortune, if one didn’t 
speculate on the ignorance of rich people ?” 

* No doubt! no doubt!” said the husband; “ however, as the gentle- 
man understands the thing, I'll just show him a model, and he shall 
give his opinion upon it. It is a model of the Coliseum and was found 
under a marble flag in Trojan’s basilica, by a galley-slave, who only 
half liked to part with it, for he was an amateur himself; I will sell 
it to you with a very small profit, if you think you can dispose of it 
to any of your countrymen, who keep a collection; it would be a 
capital speculation for you.” 

So saying, he put into my hand an enormous bronze medal, bearing 
on one side the effigy of Vespasian, and on the other a representation 
of the Coliseum. I was admiring its perfect state of preservation, 
when my friend inquired with a smile, why there was an attic to the 
edifice ? 

“Don’t you know,” said the dealer, “ that the building has one ?”’ 

“ T know it has,” retorted my friend, “ but it was only added under 
Gordian’s reign ; consequently, the model is a false one.” 

The disconcerted tradesman in strange embarrassment scratched 
his head, and fumbled amongst his curiosities, as if in hopes of finding 
some objects of sufficiently authentic singularity, to make up for the 
failure of the medal. A rosary in mosaic having turned up, he shewed 
it to me, saying—‘‘ Guess where this comes from.” 

“The gentleman won't be able to guess,” observed his wife, “ and 
so I'll tell him, begging him at the same time to accept of it, that it 
comes from St. Paul’s basilica, which was almost destroyed by fire.” 

My friend made me a sign to accept this present, which I accord- 
ingly did, and from that moment the worthy couple considered me as 
bought over to their concern. 

The wife, who was of a most talkative disposition, had already let 
me into a few of the drawbacks of the trade, and the tricks, more 
or less scientific, by which they patched them up, when in came a stout 
man, with a pair of thick moustachios, who announced himself by ex- 
claiming — 

“ Know that I am the Baron Von K , geheimer Rath of his 
Majesty the King of , and commissioned to purchase on his 
account a number of objects of vertu and antiquity.” 

The dealer bowed down to the ground, and his wife curtsied three 
several times. “His Excellency will perhaps walk into the ware- 
house,” said he. 
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After a short silence, he said, “I see here several articles which may 
perhups suit me: that Roman Senator, for instance, wears his toga 
gracefully enough ; this fragment of a horse’s thigh in bronze is not 
wholly contemptible, and something might be made out of it, As for 
these Graces, they will be much improved when their noses shall have 
been broken, and their legs fractured. But for heaven’s sake tell me 
who mutilated that gladiator so badly ?” 

“Tt was found in that state,” answered the dealer. 

“What!” replied the councillor, “do you dare to say so to me? 
I must give you a lesson that will teach you, once for all, who you 
have to deal with ?” 

So saying, he stamped on the floor with his foot, to ascertain its 
solidity, and with a preparatory “now mind,” he threw himself with 
his whole weight against the statue, which fell to the ground and 
broke into seven or eight pieces. Then accosting the astounded dealer 
with a triumphant air, he said, “ Put these pieces together again, and 
you will double its value. This is the way to add centuries of old age 
to the most modern productions. Now attend to what I say: I shall 
return in a week, and you must have your whole stock in readiness. 
Ransack all the stores of your fellow-dealers ; I want vases, candelabra, 
and medals—you understand ; and I shall fix the prices myself.” 

While the hostess accompanied him to the door, with a low curtsey 
at every step, the husband rubbed his bands in high glee. 

“That is the way with the world,” said he, “show them a modern 
chef-d euvre, and they will despise it ; dig up some wretched produc- 
tion that has a sort of antique character about it, and people are crazy 
to purchase it for its weight in gold. How many objects do we not 
meet with in the museums of Paris and London, as well as Florence, 
that have been collected together by the agency of men every bit as 
worthy their Sovereign’s confidence as his Excellency the Baron! I 
should never have suspected him of so much sagacity! Upon my 
word, the honourable gentleman is a master in the craft. Just look 
how cleverly he has shivered this statue to pieces for me! were you 
acquainted with this method ?” he added, addressing me. 

I owned I was not. 

“Tt is a bold one, it must be confessed,” observed he. 

I advised him to profit by so valuable a hint. “It would have 
amazing success in France,” said I, “for at present we are blessed 
with a Director général (a magniloquent title he has lately wrenched 
from ‘the powers that be’) of the fine arts, at Paris, whose impudent 
quackery is quite a match for the German roughness of your Baron.” 

The retailer of vertu promised to note down my suggestion. 
Whereupon my friend having congratulated him on so grand a dis- 
covery, we took our leave. 


Castelnau Lodge. 





NOTICE OF THE DISCOVERY OF A NORMAN POTTERY, 
NEAR DERBY. 


ON THE ESTATE OF THE RIGHT HON, LORD SCARSDALE. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8,A., ETC., ETO., ETO. 


A very important discovery has recently been made, near Derby, of 
the site of what has evidently been a Pottery of the Norman period. 
On this site many highly interesting vessels and fragments of vessels 
have been brought to light, and I have thought it advisable, although 
the excavations are still going on, to call attention to them in the 
present number of the “ Retiquary,” rather than to defer the record 
of so important a discovery to a future date. The present notice 
must be understood, however, to be only a brief introduction to a 
more extended article which will appear when the excavations I am 
now carrying on are completed. I give it for the sake of calling 
attention to the forms of the vessels discovered, and their ornamenta- 
tion ; and because so little is known of the Pottery of the period to 
which they belong, that I am anxious to lose no time in giving them, 
as examples, to the archzological world. 

The discovery was made in the month of January, in the course of 
draining, in a field on the estate of the Right Hon. Lord Scarsdale, 
near Duffield, when some fragments of vessels having been turned up by 
the workmen, his lordship most kindly brought them to me. Judging 
from their character and appearance, I was at once persuaded that they 
belonged to the Norman period, and that they had been made on the 
spot where found. Having communicated this opinion to Lord Scars- 
dale, I visited the field with him, and found abundant confirmation, 
from the appearance of the field and from the result of the first few 
hours’ digging, which we at once undertook, of the opinion I had 
formed. 

The field is situated on the top of Burley Hill, in the parish of 
Duffield, and in it are two circular barrow-like mounds, at opposite 
ends of the field, raised some two feet above the surface. These 
mounds are, so far as at present examined, composed almost entirely 
of broken vessels, ashes, and burnt stone—the remains of the potter's 
kilns. The vessels which have been brought to light are what would, 
in potters’ parlance, be denominated “ wasters,” (i.e.) vessels which 
are ‘fire-cracked,’ ‘run,’ or otherwise spoiled in the firing. They 
consist of pitchers, small jugs, “ porringers” or pipkins, (or “ pippens” 
as similar shaped vessels are still called in Derbyshire) and dishes. 
A considerable number of fragments of highly and curiously orna- 
mented pitchers have also been found, but of these I defer, for the 
present, all notice. 

Of the small jugs, of which examples ranging from four and a-half 
to nine inches in height, have been found, the following engravings 
will show the form — 
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It will be seen that the two 
vessels here shown have foliated 
terminations to the handles, 
which is a characteristic of 
most of the pottery found at 
this place. This is formed by 
pressing the soft clay of the 
handle with the finger, while 
attaching it to the jug. The 
first of these is 8} inches high, 
the other about 74. They are 
of reddish clay, and partially 
glazed. Fragments of several 
vessels of this form have been 
found. 

Of the two next engravings the first shows a small jug of very 
thick and clumsy make 
and coarse dark brown 
material. It is nearly 
7 inches in height, and 
is quite perfect. It 
is partially glazed, and 
holds about a pint. 

The next is of dif- 
ferent form, and will 
be seen to approach 
more closely to the 
shape of modern jugs 
than the other. It 

coarse material, and almost black in colour, 
and has been very highly baked. 

The two pitchers next shown are remarkably good examples. They 


‘ 
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are each about 9 inchesin height. The first, which is of excellent form, 
is almost vitrified in baking, and of dark clay. It is glazed, and has 
its handle foliated at each end. The other is not of so good a shape, 
and plain. It is nearly covered with light green glaze. 
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The next engraving represents one 
of the “porringers” or “ pipkins” of 
which several fragments have been 
found. It is of red clay, and en- 
tirely unglazed. Others in similar 
shape and less in size occur, in a 
dark clay, and are partially glazed. 

Another shaped vessel, of which two 
or three examples have been found, 

is shown on this cmpiting, They are of a reddish 
clay, and have handles, which have not, apparently, 
been attached to the mouth. 

The principal vessel hitherto discovered is the 
magnificent pitcher engraved on Plate XII., where 
I have shown both its sides. It is 16 inches in 
height, and is, perhaps, one of the most important 
and interesting early medieval relics of the potters’ 
art which has ever been exhumed. It will be seen 
that it bears an heraldic decoration—a species of 
ornamentation I believe to be unique on vessels 
of that period—and it is interesting to be able 
to show that that decoration is the badge of the 
ancient lords of the soil on which the vessel was made, and that 
it was probably made for castle use. The badge is that of the 
Horse Shoe—the distinctive bearing of the family of Ferrars, Earls 
of Ferrars, of Derby, and of Nottingham, who held Duffield Castle 
from the time of the Conquest to the reign of Henry IIL, when 
the lands were confiscated. The pitcher bears five horse shoes and 
two buckles—these ornaments being laid on in what is technically 
termed “slip,” (%.c.)}—they are modelled on to the surface of the 
soft vessel, in a finer kind of clay, before baking or glazing. The 
horse shoes are remarkably well formed, and have each six nails, 
three on either side. The buckles (also a badge of the Ferrars) 
are the circular ones of the Norman period. Below the horse shoes 
are rudely-formed flowers, while within and between them the 
pitcher itself is ornamented with herringbone pattern, incised in the 
soft clay. The handle is foliated, and punctured. 

In a future article I shall have much information to bring forward 
as to the badges and bearings of the Ferrars’ family, and therefore 
refrain from saying any thing now. My object is simply, as I have 
said, to place on record a short notice of the discovery, preparatory 
to a more lengthened and elaborate paper, which will appear in the 
next volume. 

The excavations have, from the inclemency of the weather, been 
at present suspended, but will shortly be resumed, when I hope the 
results may become even more important and interesting than they 
have hitherto been. The discovery is one of great historical import- 
ance, and it is fortunate that it has been made on the estate of a 
nobleman who knows how to appreciate its value. 


Derby, March 28, 1862. — 








NORMAN PITCHER FROM BURLEY HILL, 


BEARING THE BADGE OF THE FAMILY OF FERRARS, EARLS OF DERBY. 
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ON THE BRADSHAWS AND STAFFORDS OF EYAM, WITH 
A NOTICE OF THE OLD HALL. 


BY PETER FURNESS, ESQ. 


ALmosT every village and hamlet in “merrie England,” now has, or 
has had, its ancient hall or manor house, and in the Peak these former 
homesteads of the old English gentry are very numerous. In them 
formerly dwelt the territorial possessors and owners of the land, the 
warriors and worthies of the olden time. In them the Crusaders and 
Cavaliers were born and bred, and they were the seats of feudal hos- 
pitality, of rural plenty, and of festive mirth. It is, however, much 
to be regretted that of a great number of these “ precious relics,” and 
landmarks of the days that are past, scarcely a vestige remains. Some 
are crumbling away with age, and are in a rapid state of decay ; 
others are the habitation of the farmer or labourer, while but few are 
now occupied, or even possessed, by the lineal descendants of their 
original founders. Connected with most of the families and denizens 
who have from time to time tenanted these venerable halls, are his- 
torical associations or tales of local or more general interest, and 
where these are wanting, legend, tradition, or romance, seldom fails 
to furnish events and incidents, always found linked with the rural 
hall, or country residence. Hence, they are always regarded with 
attention by the local antiquary, and furnish rich materials for the 
student in genealogy or family history. These quaint old gabled 
houses, ever varying in their architectural detail, diversify and beautify 
the scenery around them ; like gems, or brilliants in the coronet, they 
strike the eye of the tourist, and impart a vivid and peculiar charm 
to the landscape. 

‘The interesting and secluded village of Eyam, in the Peak, possesses 
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one of these interesting relics in the remains of “Bradshaw Hall,” 
once the residence of a branch of the wide-spreading family of that 
name, but before that time the seat, for many generations, of the 
ancient and influential family of Stafford, from whom it was in- 
herited by the Bradshaws, through the female line. The hall, or 
rather the small portion of it which remains, stands on the north- 
west outskirt of the village, within an easy walk of the church. It is 
built at the foot of the lofty range of hills, commencing at Stoke and 
terminating near Brough ; these hills form an earth-lee, and screen 
and shelter it from the north. A short distance farther north, and 
overtopping these heights, as well as the surrounding eminences, is 
“Sir William,” the “Prince of Derbyshire Mountains.” Clad in 
perpetual heath, and hopeless sterility, he rears his Alpine crest, and 
in the language of one of his minstrels 


** Peers o’er a thousand dales, and looking out 
Views distant Winhill, Mam, and Kinder Scout.” 


Bradshaw Hall is situate on rising ground, a short distance from 
the roadway. It is four stories high, and commands an extensive 
prospect over a large sweep of country to the south. The view is 
bounded by Bleak Low and Longstone Edge ; while to the east is 
Riley, with its shelving woods, and its famed “ Riley Stones,” and 
stretching a little farther are the romantic and turreted crags of Rock 
Hall. The ruin itself, grey with age, when seen from a distance, 
presents a rather lofty and imposing appearance, and conveys to 
the mind of the spectator some idea of the opulence and influence of 
its former owners. The main portion of the structure now standing 
(as will be seen by the sketch), forms a square measuring twenty-two 
feet by twenty-five feet. : 

Attached to the north-west angle, is an erection of inferior dimen- 
sions, probably formerly used as a kitchen, or other office, now con- 
verted into a cow-house ; it is a two storied erection, but the first floor 
is destroyed. This, as well as the other part, is in the Tudor or 
Elizabethan style, and is constructed of the durable, though soft, 
sandstone from the neighbouring moorlands. The courses in the walls 
are seven or eight inches in thickness, and the masonry extremely 
good. The windows on the ground floor, which light the principal 
apartment, are large. There are two in either front—south and 
east—and they are divided by mullions and transomes. All the 
windows in the edifice have labelled heads with knees. In the crenelle 
in the centre of the upper tier of windows, on a circular stone, is 
carved in bold relief, and in good preservation, the crest of the Brad- 
shaws—a stag at gaze ppr., standing under a vine fructed ppr. The 
principal floor in the square building, formed one large apartment, 
which being light and pleasant, was probably intended as a hall or re- 
ception-room, though it had no main outward entrance. It contains 
a noble fire-place, the mantle and jambs recessed and enriched with a 
deeply indented moulding. Above this room were two other floors now 
removed, and beneath were the cellars. The whole is now greatly 
dilapidated and used as a barn. 
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The part now standing is said, on reliable authority, to have been 
erected by the Bradshaws just before the plague broke out at Eyam. 
They, in order to escape the fury of the pestilence, removed to Bramp- 
ton or Treeton, in the county of York, and never returned to reside 
at Eyam. Owing to this circumstance it is believed the building was 
never completed. 

It was intended to be hung with tapestry, which came to the place 
but was never put up. Anold man who was born in this part of the 
Hall, informed the writer that when a child he saw “the tapestry lie in 
a heap in a corner of the chamber, where it rotted away.” About 
70 years since the cotton manufacture was introduced into Eyam. At 
that time the largest portion of the Hall belonging to the Staffords 
being ruinous, was pulled down, and the remainder, as built by the 
Bradshaws, converted into a cotton factory, worked by horse power. 
During this occupation the place narrowly escaped destruction by 
fire, and the blackened and charred lintels, beams, and rafters, still to 
be seen, afford ample evidence of their contact with the destructive 
element. 

Judging from the extent of the foundations removed some years 
since, the Hall of the Staffords, the predecessors of the Bradshaws, 
must have been an extensive building. Before its destruction it had 
been converted into small dwellings inhabited by miners. The whole 
had a flat roof covered with lead. One room was said to have been 
very large, the beams ornamented with carvings of shields of arms, 
and a fine traceried window looking east. Inthe room was a large 
shovel board of massy oak. Tradition informs us that a very large 
establishment of servants was maintained by the Staffords, and this is 
partly corroborated by a large baker’s oven which was destroyed some 
years ago. Of the out-offices the butcher's shop only now stands; in 
this they slaughtered the meat consumed in the house. 

Very little is now known of the history of the once great family of 
Stafford, who for some centuries resided here, and even tradition is 
almost silent respecting them. Rhodes, in his Peak Scenery, says 
that the Eyam estate descended from King John to a family of the 
name of Stafford, for military services, on the express condition that 
a lamp be kept continually burning before the altar of St. Helen, in 
the church at Eyam, but unfortunately he does not cite his authority. 
An old tradition of this kind still prevails at Eyam. The same writer 
also affirms that the Staffords were formerly Lords of the Manor of 
Eyam, but in this he is in error. He also says that one of the chiefs 
of this family, in the reign of Richard the Second, was seized in his 
house at Eyam for some political offence, and remained in prison until 
ransomed by his friends. It is evident that the Staffords were very 
influential, and were large owners of land. Nearly all the property 
in the hamlets of Eyam, Foolow, and Bretton, comprising several hun 
dred acres acknowledged them as proprietors. They were also Lords 
of the two Manors, and sole owners of Calver and Rowland. According 
to Lysons, John Stafford de Eyham was one of the Conservators of the 
Peace, for the county of Derby, in the 12th year of Henry the 6th 
(1433). The last male heir, Humphrey Stafford, was living at Eyam 
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in the 11th and 33rd of Henry the 8th. His widow, Ann, was 
living in 1560. He had two sons, Roland and Humphrey, who both 
died without issue. His immense property was divided among his 
four daughters and co-heirs, of whom presently. 

In the north aisle of the church is the “ Manor Pew,” or as it is 
called, “‘ Bradshaw Quire ;” this is enclosed by a high railing of oak. 
The whole belongs to Bradshaw Hall. On one of the pillars is a piscina, 
and close to it isa “squint.” A part of a somewhat curious carved 
slab, which was some years since dug up beneath the pavement, is 
built into the wall beneath the window of this chapel. It is singular 
that of this ancient family, resident at Eyam for so many genera- 
tions, no monument or other sepulchral memorial exists. On the 
panels of the Manor pew are the initials FB. & IB., with the date 
1595 ; and on a pillar is a brass plate with the following inscription 
to the memory of a descendant of the Bradshaws :— 

“ Underneath is interred the remains of John Galliard, youngest son 
of Joshua Galliard, Esq., of Edmonton, in Middlesex, and Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Bradshaw, Esq., of Eyam, and Lord of the Manor 
of Abney. He departed this life April 29th, 1745.” 

The following is the pedigree of the now extinct family of Stafford, 
of Eyam * :— 

Richard de Stafford, of Eyam. 

Richard de Stafford, temp. John. 

Roger de Stafford. 

Roger de Stafford, of Eyam, 12th Edward ITI. 

John de Stafford, ‘of Eyam, 25th and 43rd Edward IIT. 

John de Stafford, of Eyam, 19th Richard, and lst Henry IV., mar. Alice, and had 
three sons — 

Le ar Ty 
st He 
3. Roger, "Living Ist Henry IV. 

John de Stafford, of Eyam, living Ist and 4th He IV., and 28rd Henry VI.; h 
espoused Margaret, yy and heir of Roger de Roland, living 4th Nov., 5th Ed- 
ward IV., a widow, and three sons — 

1. John. 
2 Richard, his successor. 
3. N icholas, living 6th Henry VII. 

Richard Stafford, of Eyam, in the 6th Henry VII., had two illegitimate children— 
Thomas, living in the 6th of Henry VII., and M t, living at the same time. He 
married Agnes, daughter of Robert Eyre , Esq., of Holme Hall, in the county of Derby, 
and had issue John Stafford, living 6th I Henry. VIL ; he had issue— 


Humphrey, of Eyam, living 11th and 38rd Henry VIII. He married Ann 
who survived him, and was living'a widow in 1560. He had issue by her— 


1. Roland, who died without issue. 
2. Humphrey, who died without issue. 
3. Alice, daughter and co-heir, married John Savage, of Castleton, gent. ; he died 
in 1605. His wife inherited from her father a large estate in Eyam. 
— sold by his granison, Humphrey. The title, a general one, is in possession 
. Mr. Benjamin Fii8 62, of Foolow, and bears date 11th April, 1613. It recites “‘ that 
for ‘hooam of £1013 6s., Humphrey Savage, ., of Nor , Hathersage (grandson 
and heir of Ales Savage, wre bene Stafford, daughter and heiress of Humphrey 
Stafford, Esq., of Eyam), sold his lands in Eyam to Thomas Middleton, Clerk, Richard 





* The pedigrees of Stafford and Bradshaw, have been collected and compiled from 
various sources. Mr. Birds, of Eyam, Michell’s MS., Flower and Glover's ‘‘ Visita- 
tion,” the late Mr. Bateman, Mr. Ince Wakefield, Mr. Wright, of Tamworth, Orm- 
rod’s Cheshire, and Hunter’s South Yorkshire. 
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Furness, yeoman, and a few others. The last of the Savage family was baptizéd at 
Castleton, 2lst Nov., 1639, Mr. Bateman made additions to the pedigree from the 
Castleton register. 
wy Gertrude daughter and co-heir, married Rowland Eyre, Esq., of Hassop. She 
had issue eight sons and four daughters. She died in 1624. She and her husband are 
buried in Longstone Church, where there is a brass to their memory, on which they 
are represented in a supplicating attitude. By this marriage the Eyres acquired the 
two manors of Calver and Rowland. The last male lineal descendant was Francis, 
the seventh and last Earl of Newburgh, of Hassop. 

5. Ann, daughter and co-heir, married Francis Bradshaw, of Bradshaw, in the 
county of Derby. She inherited the “‘ hall of her fathers,” and a large estate at Eyam, 
Foolow, and Bretton. This property is now in possession of her descendant, Eagles- 
field Bradshaw Smith, Esq., of Blackwood House, Ecclefeccan, N.B. 

6. Katherine, fourth daughter and co-heir of Humphrey Stafford, married Rowland 
Morewood, of the Oaks, Bradfield, Yorkshire. She brought to her husband an estate 
at Middleton Bank, Eyam, and Riley. This property was sold about sixty years since 
to James Furness, Esq. (of Stony Middleton and Sheffield), and a few others. Mrs. 
Morewood was buried at Bradfield, 16th July, 1595. 


The knightly and ancient family of the Gresley’s, of Drakelow, are 
descendants of the Staffords through the Morewoods. One of them, 
the Rev. John Morewood Gresley, is the Rector of Overseal, in the 
county of Leicester. The Morewoods quartered the arms of Stafford 
of Eyam, “Or, a chevron, gules, between 3 martlets, sable.” ¢ 

From Mitchel’s manuscript it appears that 


William de Stafford de Eyam, had a son William de Stafford, living 28th Edward ITI. 
He married Maud, daughter of Richard, or Roger del Dale, of Eyam (and Agnes, his 
wife), 43rd Edward ILI., and had issue— 


1. Joan, wife of John Meveril the Elder, had (4th Henry IV.), the — of a mes- 
jhe, two oxgangs in Riley, which she had by inheritance from William, her 

2. a a daughter, wife of Nicholas Leghs, of Eyam, held half of William Stafford’s 
property, 6th Henry IV. 

John Stafford married Dionisia, daughter of William de Lynford, 
county of Chester, and had issue a son, John Stafford, who also 
had a son, Robert Stafford, county Lincoln.t 

Stafford of Eyam, from Henry III. to Elizabeth. It has been 
shewn that the co-heiresses of Humphrey Stafford married Savage of 
Castleton, Eyre Hassop, Morewood and Bradshaw. The immediate 
descendants of the co-heiresses quartered the arms of Stafford, of 
Eyam, the same as those of Stafford, of Botham. We have seen a 
seal of Stafford, of Eyam, in the collection of Mr. Wolley, of Matlock 
Bath, with the following arms :—Ermine, on a bend, gules, 3 roundels. 
The same coat was borne by Folcher, whose heiress married Brad- 
shaw, and also by Botterill. § 

PEDIGREE OF BRADSHAW, OF BRADSHAW AND Eyam. 
John Bradshaw married Cicely, daughter of Thomas Foljambe, and had issue — 


1. Henry Bradshaw, his heir. 
2. John. : 


Henry Bradshaw, his successor, married a daughter of Kirk, and had issue — 
_ Henry, son and heir, who married Elizabeth, daughter of Robert Eyre, and had 
issue — 
1. John, who married Isabell, daughter of Jobn Kinnersley, by whom he had a 
son Richard, who died without issue. ‘ 





+ See monument in Alfreton Church. 
t “‘ Pedigree of Savage, of Castleton in le Peke.”— Flower and Glover's Visitation. 
§ Lyson’s ‘‘ Mag. Brittannia.” 
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2. William, of whom presently. 

3. Elizabeth, married —— Brookhouse. ; 

4. Ann, died without issue. 

William, of Bradshaw Hall, who succeeded his father, married Margaret, daughter 
of Christopher Clayton, of Strynds, or Strines Hall, county Chester, and had issue — 

1, Godfrey Bradshaw, his heir, of whom hereafter. 

2. Henry Bradshaw, of Marple and Wybersly, now represented by the Bradshaw 
Isherwood’s, of that place. This Henry Bradshaw had a son Henry, whose 
third son John was President of the High Court of Justice on the trial of 
King Charles I. See Ormerod’s History of Cheshire. 

3. Francis, who had issue (was dead in 1625). He was uncle to Peter Bradshaw, 
of London, in whose will, dated 1625, his children had £30 each, one of whom, 
Lucy Cresswell, had £20 specifically. 

4. Anthony, of Duffield, and of the Inner Temple, London. He held lucrative 
appointments under the crown. He was twice married, and had no less than 
twenty children. His Prayer Book, with entries of his children’s names, their 
births, baptisms and the names of their godfathers and godmothers (many 
of them leadi eepte in owed n'y of the country), is still in possession of 
Miss Ward, of the Vicarage, eld, and his monument is in Duffield Church. 

5. John. 6. Richard. 7. Elizabeth. 8. Margaret. 


_ Godfrey, his eldest son and successor, of Bradshaw and Windley, in Duffield. He 
espoused Emma, daughter of Anthony Shalcross, of Shalcross (who died 1524), God- 
frey Bradshaw purchased the Manor or Lordship of Abney. Had issue — 


1. Francis, of whom presently. 

2. Leonard, had 100 marks by the will of his brother Peter. 

3. Geoffrey. 4. Bridgett. > 

5. eg married — Ash ; her children had 100 marks under her brother Peter’s 


will. 
6. Peter Bradshaw, citizen and merchant tailor, London. He married Amy, 
daughter of Johnson, of Watling Street, citizen and merchant tailor, 
London, and had issue Edward, Peter, Francis, Paul, Thomas, William, and 
Elizabeth. His will is dated 23rd May, 1625. His nephews are sometimes 
styled cousins. Francis Bradshaw is an executor. His estates in Ulster, 
in Ireland, and at Duffield, Bonsall, Castleton, Litton, Fernilee, Combs, Bentley 
Mills, and herbages in Chinley and Maynstonfield, and Elsewhere in Derby- 
shire, Staffordshire, Leicestershire, and London, he divides among his children. 

His wife was sister to Lady Byrd. 

Francis Bradshaw, of Bradshaw (eldest son and successor of Godfrey ea 
living in 1611, married Ann, one of the daughters and co-heirs of Humphrey Stafford, 
Esq., of Eyam, and thereby acquired Bradshaw Hall, Eyam, and extensive estates in 
the neighbourhood. He had issue — 

1. Francis, his successor. 
2. Humphrey. 3. Rowland. 4. George. 5. Peter; and several daughters. 

Francis Bradshaw, of Bradshaw and Eyam, eldest son and heir, was of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law,in 1611. He was married on or before that year to Barbara, 
daughter of Sir John ——) of Davenport, county of Chester. She had no issue 
li in 1610-11. He was Sheriff of Derbyshire in 1630. Had issue— 

. Francis, his successor : see below. 
2. Edward, died 22nd December, 1665. Buried at Treeton. 
8. Anne, wife of the Rev. Michael Adams, Rector of Treeton. She died 9th 
January, 1665. 

Francis Bradshaw, of Eyam, county of ens and Brampton-en-le-Morthen, in the 
county of York, eldest son and heir, marri Braithwell, 22nd January, 1652, to 
Elizabeth Vescy, daughter and co-heir of John Vescy, of Brampton. She married 
secondly to John Bolle, of Brampton, Gent. ; he died before 1676. Francis Bradshaw 
died 21st December, 1659. Buried at Treeton. He had issue — 

1. Francis Bradshaw, Esq., of Brampton, eldest son, died 29th December, 1677, 
without issue. Buried at Treeton. 

2. John Bradshaw, who died 10th June, 1656, in the first year of his age, and 
buried at Treeton. 

8. John, his successor, of whom hereafter. 

4. Elizabeth, only daughter of Francis Bradshaw, died in London, 28th August, 
16—, and buried at Treeton, 4th September following. 

John Bradshaw, son and heir, of Brampton, county York, was Sheriff of Derbyshire, 
1717 ; he married Dorothy, daughter of Anthony Eyre, of Rampton, county Notting- 
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ham. Marriage settlement dated 1680. She had £1500. The Abney and V: 
estates settled. Romp Kien) 


1. Geo married Ellen, daughter of Robert , of East 
re Tsih Decent, 1788. an infant, 


ith sitar od heiress of George Bradshaw, marri naatied SS eet 1706, to 
Joshua Galliard, of Edmonton, 5 Middlesex, son of John (by Ann, 
a of William akefield, reed: » <a from Joshua Galliard, Receiver of 
the Revenue, temp. CharlesI. H 


& eaten Sates, s who died an infant 
8. John, died 20th A ril, rt ibey’ Buried at E 


4. Elizabeth, Arthur Beardsley, of of Nottingham. 
5. Dorothy, married John Richards, of London. 


Pierce, his son and heir, of Edmonton, Barrister-at-Law, died about 11th October, 
1789. He married first, Ann, daughter of John Hughes, of ‘London. Marriage set tle- 
ment dated 28th February, 1743. Married March, 1743. Died 1777. He married 
wets, Elizabeth Coxherd, living 1791. Pierce Galliard, Esq., had issue by his first 


1. Bradshaw Galliard, son and heir apparent. Died without issue in his father’s 
lifetime, and intestate, September, 1785. He was author of some poetical 


Anne, his pushes pe sone inherited Eyam, poy and Bretton. She 
apne eget Smith, Esq., of Longshaw, N.B., and had issue — 
1 
2 Rachel his successor, of whom hereafter. 


4. Bradshaw Gelliard. 


Eaglesfield Smith, his heir, married Judith Elizabeth Irving, second daughter of 
T cnacar ggg semdlgad Sir Paulus Emilius Irving, Bart., of Woodhouse (by his wife Lady 
Elizabeth St. 7 of Thomas, Earl of Howth). Marriage settlement 
dated 10th August, gust, 181. ey had issue — 


Eaglesfield Bradshaw Smith, of Blackwood House, Ecclefeccan, N.B., who is th 
surviving representative of this branch of the Stafford’s, ” Bradshaw’ 8, an 
Galliard’s, and now the owner of their patrimony at Eyam, &. He marrie 
Elizabeth Macdowal Walker, of Liverpool ; and has issue— 

Mary, daughter and co-heir, who inherited Bradshaw Hall Ohapel-en-le-Frith 
with the manor or Lordship of Abney. She married Charles Bowles, 
of Radcliffe, county Middlesex. The present Rev. peg com hey Bowles is 
representative of this branch of Stafford, Bradshaw, and Galliard. 

At Eyam very little is now known of the Bradshaw family, except 
ing their connection with the place as landlords. The pedigre: 
clearly establishes the relationship between the Eyam branch anc 
that seated at Marple, from whom the celebrated President Brad- 
shaw descended. It will be seen that his elder brother Henry took 
an active part in the events of that period. He married Mary, 
daughter of Bernard Wells, of Hope, by whom he acquired Wybers- 
legh Hall. His name is the first to the Cheshire petition to the two 
Houses of Parliament, 6th July, 1646, praying for the establishment 
of the Presbyterian religion. He was Colonel of the Macclesfield 
Hundred Militia, and was at its head at the battle of Worcester, 
where he was wounded. In 1652 he was one of the Court Martial 
on the Earl of Derby, at Chester, and on the petition of the Countess 
of Derby, he was summoned to appear before the Lords’ Committee, 

to which the Countess’s petition had been referred. On this occa- 

D 
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sion he was confined, in the house of Thomas Lee, a Messenger of the 
Black Rod, from the 17th July, to 14th August, 1660, on which day 
the said Colonel Bradshaw, Henry Bradshaw, of Gray’s Inn, and 
Cromwell Meverell, of Tideswell, were bound in £500, to Alexander 
Thane, Usher of the Black Rod, for the Colonel’s appearance. There 
were at Marple several forms for an apology or answer to the charge 
against him. Jn these documents he calls the President his brother. 
Colonel Bradshaw obtained his release, as appears by a receipt for 
£40, dated 14th August, 1660, signed Alexander Thane, for fees due 
to him as Usher of the Black Rod, from the said Coionel H. Brad- 
shaw, during his confinement; and by another signed Cromwell 
Meverell, dated 23rd February, 1660, for the Colonel’s pardon sueing 
out, and 30 shillings paid to the Master of the Black Rod, as a 
gratuity on the delivery in of his bail book. On tne 15th March 
following, the said H. Bradshaw was buried at Stockport. This 
. branch of the Bradshaw's is now represented by the Isherwood's, of 
Marple Hall. It is asserted that there are no less than fourteen 
Bradsliaw Halls in differeat parts of the country, all of which have, 
at various periods, been inhabited by members of the Bradshaw 
family. 
Eyam. 





THE LATE JOHN MATTHEW GUTCH. 
An Obituary Notice. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., ETC., ETC., ETO. 


For the third time since the commencement of the “ REL1quarRy,” it 
becomes my sad and mournful duty to record the death of one of its 
contributors. First, Mr. Carrington ;* next—only in October last,t 
my truly dear friend Mr. Bateman ; and now, Mr. Gutch. In that 
short period of time the world has thus lost three painstaking anti- 
quaries, my work three of its most able contributors, and myself three 
highly esteemed and valued friends. In that short space three pens, 
fresh dipped in ink for the enlightenment of my readers, have fallen 
from the hands which wielded them so cheerfully and so well, never 
again, alas! to be taken up, and in that short space of time three 
deep wells of knowledge, from which people might ever draw at will, 
have been dried up for ever. Little did I think when recording 
Mr. Bateman’s death so recently, that I should so soon have to 
follow that notice with one of my venerable friends now no more, 
The contrast between the two, however, is striking. Mr. Bateman 
was young and in the prime of life ; Mr. Gutch, an octogenarian, in 
the sere and yellow leaf. He was, indeed, a very veteran in litera- 
ture and archeology, being in his eighty-fifth year at the time of his 
decease, and having expended about sixty years of his active life in 
literary and antiquarian pursuits. 

John Mathew Gutch was the eldest son of the Rev. John Gutch, 





* Vol I., page 127. t Vol. IT., page 87. 
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M.A., F.S.A., for many years Registrar of the University of Oxford, 
for sixty-two years Chaplain of All Souls’ College, in that University, 
and editor of Antony A, Wood’s History, and of Archbishup Ban- 
croft’s Collectanea Curicsa, who died in 1831. He had four brothers, 
the Rev. Robert Gutch, M.A., Rector of Segrave in Leicestershire ; 
who died a young man, after escaping from Verdun ; Charles, who 
died young ; and George, now of Paddington, one of the District Sur- 
veyors of the County of Middlesex. The subject of our notice was 
educated at Christ’s Hospital (the Blue Coat School), London, where 
he was the schoolfellow and companion of Charles Lamb, and of 
Samuel Taylor Coleridge, and this early association with the first of 
these, especially, he referred to with pleasure during the whole of his 
later years. A few years later Mr. Gutch entered into partnership 
with a person named Anderson, as a law stationer, in Southampton 
Buildings, London, and here, he, in the kindliest and most friendly 
munner, found a home for Charles Lamb, who took up his abode with 
him in the year 1799, under circumstances which are thus detailed in 
Mr. Justice Talfourd’s Final Memorials of Charles Lamb, in a letter 
from Lamb to Coleridge :— 

**Soon after I wrote to you last an offer was made to me by Gutch (you must 
remember him at Christ’s—you saw him, slightly, one day with Thomson at our house), 
to come and lodge with him at his house in Southampton-buildings, Chancery-lane. 
This was a very comfortable offer to me, the rooms being at a reasonable rent, and 
including the use of an old servant, besides being infinitely preferable to ordinary 
lodgings in our case, as you must perceive. As Gutch knew all our story, and the 

rpetual liability to a recurrence of my sister’s disorder, probably to the end of her 

ife, I certainly think the offer very generous aud friendly have 
two days at Oxford, on a visit which I have long put off, to Gutch’s family,’’ etc., ete, 

In 1801 Mr. Gutch married, at Birmingham, Mary, only daughter of 
Mr. Wheeley, an eminent coachmaker of that town, and at once joined 
his father-in-law in that business. After continuing in this lusiness for 
about two years, he removed to Bristol and became the proprietor and 

rinter of Felix Farley's Bristol Journal, in which he succeeded Mr. 

udhall, who died December 10, 1803. In connection with the news- 

per Mr. Gutch for some time carried on the business of a dealer in 
old books, and finally transferred his stock to Mr. Peckover. 

By his wife, Mary Wheeley, he had an only child, his son John W. 
G. Gutch, Esq., who survives him, and who besides his connection with 
H.M’s. Foreign Office as one of the messengers, (a post, we regret to 
say, he has been obliged to relinquish on account of failing health,) is 
known to the literary world as the author of Gutch’s Literary and 
Scientific Register and Almanack, which has now become an annual 
standard reference. 

Mr. Gutch married, secondly, in 1823, Miss Lavender, the daughter 
of a banker at Worcester, and removed to that city, joining the bank- 
ing business. of his second father-in-law, under the firm of Farley, 
Lavender, and Co., but at the same time spending a portion of every 
week in Bristol for the management of his paper. 

In 1844 he sold his property in Felix Farley, and resided altogether 
in Worcester. The following extract from an obituary notice of him 
in that paper appeared the week following his decease :— 


‘‘The last of the proprietors of the four Bristol papers, which occupied the field of 
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journalism in this city somewhat more thar a quarter of a century ago, has gone ‘to 
where there is no time, and no chronicles are kept:’ John Mills, of the Gazette, 
Thomas John Manchee, of the Mercury, John Taylor, of the Mirror, and now John 
Mathew Gutch, of the Journal—all departing at ripe years, a proof that the old- 
fashioned life at the Fourth Estate was not unfriendly to longevity. Indeed, looki 
back at the papers then issued from the provincial press—the air of staid repose an: 
uil management that seemed to embrown over their venerable and brief columns, 
the philosophic patience with which they postponed any pressure of news to the fol- 
lowing Saturday, under the assurance that the public would wait with calm bap: 
tion until then, and the succinct paragraphs into which they compressed events tha’ 
in the longitudinal zeal of modern competitors, would now be spun over yards of print 
— fot not surprised, we say, that the editors of the past generation ‘lived long and 
py- 
“Yet, Fohn Mathew Gutch, when he first joined the Bristol press, was considered 
by his elder competitors—if so active a term could be applied to those who ran, or 
rather waiked, their quiet course without rivalry—as an innovator, at least in a pro- 
fessional sense ; for we believe he was the first editor of a Bristol newspaper who 
introduced those short weekly dissertations on political and other subjects, known as 
‘leading articles ;* and we can imagine the disturbance the novelty caused amongst 
the then hving patriarchs of the local press, the Pynes, the Bonners, etc., of the day, 
who never tried the es a more elaborate sentence than was necessary to 
record a street accident or unnatural proportions of a gigantic gooseberry. In- 
deed, previous to the inning of the present century, the provincial jo were 
little more than small whity-brown sheets of local and general paragraphs ; and it is 
amusing, in turning over the files from 1760 tw about 1790. to find the ier and pro- 
prietor devoting a good portion of his scanty sheet to puffing himself up, not as a 
political writer, but as patent medicine vendor, the newspaper offices being for the 
most part at that period depots for these kind of articles; while Thursday’s London 
tts were the latest news the readers were treated to. Mr. Gutch, however, was a 
ifferent style of man to his predecessors at the local —- Of clear understanding, 
and of mental power and considerable attainments, he quickly attracted the atten- 
tion, not only of Bristol and neighbourhood to the columns which he conducted, but 
old Feliz Farley in his hands became the first provincial Soy in England in point 
of character, as it was before the most venerable in age. Indeed, on looking over the 
files of the London Times, and other metropolitan papers during the French war, we 
find the leaders of Mr. Gutch constantly quotéd in their columns, and for good sense 
and nervous style they are inferior to very few compositions which appeared at that 
period in the capital Whether so large an amount of success would, in these sensa- 
tion creating competitive times of newspapers, attend the efforts of one who was 
more solid than showy, and always aimed rather at convincing thun captivating 
notice, we of course have no means of judging ; but those still living who remember 
the interest, almost amounting to excitement, caused by the effective letters of Comos 
on the commerce and affairs of the port, and which were from the pen of Mr. Gutch, 
will bear us out in saying that, in those days at least, no provincial newspaper 
articles could have been looked forward for with more rness from week to week : 
so that there was not so much e: ration in the compliment paid to them at the 
time, when the writer was termed the ‘ Bristol Junius’— a com m perhaps thought 
the more appropriate that for a long while the author was y guessed at—a device 
of secresy thich Mr. Gutch thought it not imprudent to adopt, seeing that the letters 
attacked some of the most cherished notions of the most powerful interest then in 
city. The language in which they were written was good, strong English, and the 
facts and arguments were put with clearness and dignity. 

Unfortunately for Mr. Gutch, at least in a pecuniary sense, he was not content with 
provincial journalism, but was tempted by the late Mr. Alexander, a veteran of the 
metropolitan press, to start, in conjunction with him the London Morning Journal, 
which not only swallowed up many thousands earned by old Feliz Farley, but got the 

roprietors into trouble, o to a libel written against the Duke of Wellington, just 
‘ore the passing of the Catholic Emancipation Act, arid which led to a heavy fine on 
both proprietors, the imprisonment of one (Mr. Alexander, ) and the suppression of the 
ee While he resided in Bristol Mr. Gutch’s house was the pleasant and frequent place 
of resort and meeting for those who cultivated literature and literary tastes, one of 
his most intimate friends being the late Rev. John Eagles, the writer of the well- 
known rs entitled, ‘The Manin the Moon,’ printed in Feliz gas & On ceasing 
to live in Bristol Mr. Gutch removed to Worcester, and joined his father-in-law, the 
late Mr. Lavender, in the Bank there, also devoting a good deal of time to public 
business, as one of the magistrates of the county. However, as we know, Mr. Gutch 
proved less successful as a banker than as a newspaper proprietor, but in all the 
vicissitudes of his career he preserved unimpaired to the last the character of an 
honourable and worthy man.” 
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In 1839 Mr. Gutch was elected a Fellow of the Society of Anti- 
quaries, from which he retired on the alteration of his circumstances, 
through the failure of the bank in which he had become a partner. 

Besides the Letters of Cosmos, and some pamphlets on The Town 
Dues of Bristol, &c., Mr, Gutch issued in 1817, a Narrative of a 
Singular Imposture carried out at Bristol by one Mary Baker, styling 
herself the Princess Caraboo. 

In 1810 he had published (though not edited), Select Poems from 
the Hesperides of Robert Herrick, edited by Dr. Nott, and in 1812 a 
reprint of The Gull’s Horn Book, with Notes by the same. In 1817 
he printed the Biographia Literaria of 8S. ‘f. Coleridge, and Cole- 
ridge’s Sybilline Leaves. Mr. Gutch’s works are as follows :— 


*¢The Country Constitutional Guardian,” a Monthly Serial, in 1822. 

“Observations upon the Writing of the Ancients; upon the Materials they used ; 
and on the Introduction of the Art of Printing ;” being three Lectures delivered at 
Bristol, and afterwards at Worcester. 

‘‘A Lytell Geste of Robin Hode; with other Ancient and Modern Ballads and 
Songs relating to this celebrated Yeoman: to which is prefixed his History and 
Character, grounded upon.other Documents than those made use of by his former 
po age Master Ritson.” This work, which forms two fine 8vo. vols. is very beau- 
tifully illustrated with cuts by Fairholt; and is a work of the highest interest 
and importance to the literary antiquary. In its pages are included all that had 
been previously written on the subject by Percy, Ritson, Douce, Sir Walter Scott, 
Thomas Wright, and others. 

‘* Selections from the Juvenilia and other Poems of George Wither, with Prefatory 

Address by J. M. Gutch, and Life by Robert Arris Willmott,” 4 vols., 1849. 
- “ A Garland of Roses gathered from the Poems of the late Rev. John Eagles, M.A., 
by his old friend John Matthew Gutch, 1857.” Of this only fifty copies were printed, 
strictly for private circulation, and one of them was sold at the sale of Mr. Gutch’s 
library for £4 6s. 

* ee Farley Rhymes, Latin and English, by Themaninthemoon”—(the Rev. John 


les). 

“The Eagles of Bristol, Father and Son,” in the Gentleman’s Magazine. 

The Biography of Chatterton, the Bristol Poet, greatly interested Mr. Gutch, and 
he made several communications upon it to ‘‘ Notes and Queries,” to which he was an 
occasional contributor. From one of these arose his last work. When reading the 
** Lectures upon the Figurative Language of Scripture,” by “‘ Jones of Nayland,” he 
met allusions to a Sermon by the Rev. George Watson, expressed in terms of such high 
enconium that he was induced to make inquiry for the writings of that forgotten 
author. The result was the recovery of Four Sermons, published singly, which he re- 
published under the title of “‘ Watson Redivivus,” which was reviewed in the “ RELI- 
QUARY” at the time.* This volume was dedicated to the Rev. Dr. Plumptre, Master 
of University College, and received the warm approval of Mr. Canon Wordsworth, the 
Dean of Worcester, and others. 

‘* Notes upon Archswology in connection with Geology and Sculpture,” 8vo., a paper 
read before the Worcester Diocesan Architectural Society, and the Midland Counties 
Archsological Association, 1858. 

During the last year Mr. Gutch had been a for the Warwickshire Archwo- 
logical Society, a history of ‘‘ The Battle Fields of Warwickshire,” of which the first 
portion has been published. 

At the Co: of the British Archzological Association, held at Worcester in 1848, 
Mr. Gutch did good service to local Archweology by reading ‘‘ An Account of 
Elizabeth's Visit to Worcester ;” ‘‘ An Account of the Clothier’s Company of Wor- 
cester ;” and ‘‘An Account of the Dinely Manuscripts,” which were printed in Mr. 
Dunkin’s excellent volume of the proceedings of that Congress, and afterwards re- 
issued as parts V. VI. and VIII. of Dunkin’s ** Excerpta Topographica’’ Mr. Gutch 
also made other interesting communications to the same learned Society, and wrote 
considerably in the local papers on various topics. 

Mr. Gutch _—— a valuable and extensive library, which was sold by Messrs. 
Sotheby and Wilkinson, in March, 1858, and realised the sum of £1837 2s. 6d. It was 
particularly rich in broadsheets, chap-books, and ballad literature ; in works relating 





* Vol. L, page 248. 











to Bristol and to Chatterton ; to Shakspeare ; and to George Wither; and the prices 
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were, in many instances, very high. 

Mr. Gutch contributed to the first volume of the “Retiquary,” 
an admirable paper On the Ballad Hero Robin Hood ; his Identity 
Discovered. A paper full of deep reasoning and profound research, 
and one which forms a most important addition to our store of 
knowledge of that great outlaw. In addition to this I have now 
lying before me a paper he had prepared for me, entitled, Anecdotes of 
Archery ; a thing of Shreds and Patches, which was intended to appear 
a few months ago. This paper I returned to him with suggestions 
for alterations, and for making it a history of the craft, and he had 
busied himself for some time in trying to do this according to my 
wishes. Only three days before his decease I received the following 
letter from him (the last, it is believed, he ever wrote), which will tell 
its own tale. I replied to it, gladly accepting the proposed paper on 
“ Burton, Whitlock, and Lamb,” and my letter reached him on the 
day of his death, to find him, alas! a corpse. 

My Dear Sir, Barbourne, Worcester, Sept. 16/61. 

I have not been able to please myself, after two attempts, to write an article 
upon Archery, and if you fail at the first you seldom succeed. I am, however, begin- 
ning upon another subject, which is now to my mind much more interesting. It re- 
lates to three of the most original thinkers of bygone days, buth for eccentricities and 
quaintness. BunkTON, the author of the “ Anatomy of Melancholy ;”’ WitTLock, of 
* Zootomia ; or, Observations on the Manners of the English.” “ Useful detection of 
Mountebanks,” &c., 1654; and my much valued friend and schoolfellow, CHARLES 
Lams, who, in his ‘‘ Letters of Elia,” has so well imitated Burton. You shall receive 
the article in good time for your December number. = A a ‘ 

I was sorry to read in the Notes and Queries of Saturday, your narrative of the death 
of Mr. Bateman. You have sustained a great loss in such a valuable contributor to 
your Repertory. Very truly yours, J. M. Guton, 

Thus, the very pages on which the proffered article which he 
promised should be “in good time for the December number,” but 
which I intended should appear in the present one, are occupied by a 
notice of his death! The mind which planned the projected paper 
was for ever gone, before my letter reached him ; the hands which on 
the 17th of September (the last day he was out), had written the 
above, had fallen uselessly and for ever dead, on the morning of 
the 20th, and the venerable head which had held itself erect while 
penning it, was bowed low in death, never more to rise. The eyes 
which saw the words flow from his ready pen, and saw the missive 
despatched, were destined never to see the reply! He was seized 
with an attack of jaundice which he wanted strength to conquer, 
and died calmly and happily in full and earnest faith, at the ripe age 
of eighty-five. 

The paper on “ Archery,” again in my possession, I shall give, as 
the very last paper he wrote, in a future number. 

It may be well to add, that Mr. and Mrs. Gutch had for some years 
lived with Miss Lavender, a sister of Mrs. Gutch’s, at Barbourne, 
Worcester. Miss Lavender died only a short time before him, and 
the beautiful new.church at Barbourne, now rapidly drawing towards 
completion, has been erected, and endowed, through her munificence. 
Mr. Gutch is. survived by his widow, and by his only child, the son 
already spoken of. 
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LEEK CBARTER. 


it ene thn unt of Dieul ssentionsd that © charter, 
the first Abbot, to the borough of Leck, without date or the tor’s 
ion but believed to have been engrossed im immediately after the fou tion of t 
Abbey, A.D. 1214, was still to be seen in excellent preservation ; and we now present 
our readers with an exact fac-simile of this interesting old document. In its general 
tenor it merely confirms certain privileges granted to the town b bf wer the Good, 
Norman Earl of Chester, who, on a the Abbey ?-encresse, had 
endowed it with his Manor and Church of aS ccostioer of with his heart, which he 
left there to be buried. The wily old ret Abbot, however, seems to ‘have with- 
held some of the more ample privileges given by Earl Randle in the earlier charter 
(now in the Record-office, and of which a transcript is to be found in Harl: MS. No, 
1985, fol. 1996, 58d.), since no mention is herein made of the “‘ timber for their build- 
‘and wood for their fires, by the view of my foresters, in my forest of Lack ; com- 
mon for all kinds of cajtle in my pasture, and pannage throngh all the commons of 
~ Manor of Lach.” 
t grants, that: the free burgesses shall, each of them, ais eae if 
his dwelling, and one acre in the fields; that they ry be quit of tolls thr 
whole of Cheshire, salt in the Wyches alone i and that they may grin 
corn at the Abbey-mills, on forfeiture of the grain immediately after it shall be 
in the hopper, For all service and custom they are to render a farm-rent of twelve 
silver pence annually ; and for all amerciament to the said town belonging, another 
twelve pence. And “ by the assent and counsel of us or our bailiff,” they may elect 
for themselves a Reeve (prepositum). It is to be lawful for each burgess to give or sell 
his house or land to whomever he will, except to a religious house, and saving the toll 
(fourpence) and our rents—unless (mark the hint), “‘ any one of his own free will shall 
wish to confer his burgage on our lord.” And we will that the aforesaid, our Hawg ee 
be as free as are the most free of any borough in Staffordshire. These being 
witnesses, Richard Patricius, then Vicar of Lech, cum multis aliis. 








Tue following interesting document is communicated by Mr. W. 
Swift, of Sheffield, and relates to the same family as the one which was 


printed in the last Number of the Reliquary, but bears date thirty-five 
years earlier :— 

AN INVENTORIE of the Goods and Chattells Rights and 

Creditts of Roger Lee, late of Sheiffield in the said Dioces 

deceased, priced by Willm Blith, Willm Bamford, John 

7 and Francis Barlow, the xvth daye of * June, 
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for one other House oe eee 
one bed in the parlor and clothes thereof |. 
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Vv paire —— sheetts, 2 bordalothes, 4 towelis, 4 pillow 
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te Scolar cusoher than Shist,j barrell jarck .. a 
m. 4 j ath xiij j¢- 
Item. in an other chamber j rect | bs : wee Bn ake 
Item. of mault vj quarters sk Ke ve pie xii. 
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brass pannes, & vy pannes more ... S00 id vj4 xiije iiij¢ 
Item. certaine pewther candlesticks and porringers, and 2 
_ chaffing dishes ‘da di om a xivit.  viijé 
Ttem. ij a in the house, one other cupbord, j Table 
frame, j other table, ij chairs, j buffett stoole ... Ig. 
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Item. 40 loades of meanor ass oe aa os xxvj* viij@ 
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Item. i ymunell, ij Tubbs, j Barrell és Se ie x8. 
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Notes on Books. 


ive it his long and careful and undivided attention an 
idual, however gifted, or painstaking ho may be. It is manifestly impossible to 

prise its history in a single volume, or-even, to do it justice, in a gebiny sumsber 
mreconm Go its general hi is, literally, that of the kingdom itself, and its 


t of t tinge eatireel events which have occurred in the annals of Englan 
of the illustrious and notorious personages who have taken a part in 
i me of ite history may, of course, be given in © snell spsce, but 
more ; but that, or any essay, can be of but little service to the reader. To 
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as it were, the eieey ok Saeaen, be Bey done, + to be divided into a 
series of chapters, of which ought toe ceagg a volume of space and be written by 
some one whose course of study, reading, fit him or her for that particular part. 
To organise such a work in a complete state, would be indeed a heavy and hazardous 
undertaking, and one which we fear we cannot hope to see carried out. In the mean 
time we with pleasure anything which may be considered a fitting contribution to 
so great a work. To Miss Meteyard much credit is due for having devoted so much of 
her valuable time, and so much care and attention, to one ter of London history as 
she appears to have done in the beautiful and delightful volume sbe has just issued, 
and it will be a —s London, and for the world, if the example she has so 
excellently set, be follow 

some icular branch, work it out in the same ample and complete manner 
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which she has accomplished. The subject of Miss Meteyard’s volume is the spots 
hallowed by the trials and sufferings of Nonconformists, and she has treated it in 
such a manner as leaves but little to be desired. Of course we do not mean that she 
has spoken of ali or even a tithe of the ‘‘ hallowed spots” of that great city, or that 
she has treated of those she has chosen, fully ; but we do mean to affirm that she has 
shown a rare skill in selecting her spots, a wonderful tact in bringing them together, 
and a rare discrimination in giving her anecdotal illustrations, and that she has 
succeeded in making her volume one of deep interest and of permanent value, to all 
who desire to be acquainted with that particular phase of London history. Her 
volume appears also at a very opportune time, the present year being the bicen- 
tenary of nonconformity, which a great move is being made to celebrate. 

Miss Meteyard opens her volume—which we must remind our readers is intended 
(as it must we are sure prove) to be a popular work, not an abstruse one—by a sweetly 
written introduction on the i aspect of the site of London, and having intro- 
duced her readers to Smithfield, with its monasteries and its martyrs, then passes on to 
the Tower, with its martyrs of another kind. The Tower of course is of great anti- 
quity, exhibiting, even now, a considerable portion of Roman work, the remains of 
a fortress erected to command the water-approach to the city of Londinium. Amon 
the martyrs of the Tower, besides a host of others casually alluded to, Miss Matapend 
has chosen as examples, Fisher, Bishop of Rochester, who o the King’s supre- 
macy in ecclesia~tical matters, when it was first asserted by Henry VIII.; Sir Thomas 
More, who suffered in the same cause ; and Henry’s own minister, Thomas Cromwell, 
Earl of Essex, to whose agency the Reformation owes so much of its first triumph. 
All these perished on that spot, which was formerly clothed with so many terrors— 
Tower Hill. The two first, she shows, were confined in what is called the “ Bell 
Tower,’’ of which we give a view on Plate XIV. After the reign of ‘‘ Bloody Mary,” 
difference in religious opinions was no longer made a capital crime ; but there were still 
many men who were prepared, as true patriots, to resist all attempts in the monarch 
to establish or exercise arbitrary power, and Miss Meteyard has selected as an exam- 
ple, the true patriot, Sir John Eliot, the martyr in defence of the independence and 
rights of Parliament. The chapter on the Tower is undoubtedly the best in its 
particular way which has yet been written, and contains a vast fund of information 
which must have cost its authoress an amount of labour and research not easily 
estimated. We are enabled to reproduce, from page 56 of her volume, the admirable 
view of the “‘ Traitors’ Gate” (plate XIV.) concerning which Miss Meteyard has much 
to say. 

Posing on from the Tower our authoress next takes us to York House, St... .i, 
Gray’s Inn, the Old Fleet Prison, the Temple and Lincoln’s Inn, to St. Stephen's, 
and Whitehall, and then back to the city to give us a charming notice of John Milton 
and his trials and sufferings, accompanied | engravings of the schoo] where he was 
educated, the cottage at Chalfont where he retired out of harms-way from the 

lague, and the church in which he lies buried. The view of the cottage at Chalfont 
is so beautiful that we reproduce it for our readers. Here in this cottage, it was that he 
finished ‘‘ Paradise Lost”—-here it was he showed the manuscript to Ellwood, and 
here it was that the young Quaker suggested to him “ Paradise Regained.” The 
next chapter carries us across the river to Lambeth and Southwark, the Church of 
the Pilgrim Fathers, whose dissent from the forms and principles of church govern- 
ment at home drove them to the distant shores of America; and Miss Meteyard next 
conveys us to Bunhill Fields, where she takes up her theme of “‘ greatness in the 
dust,”’—greatness, it must be understood, in that icular field of distinction on which 
she loves to dwell. In the cemetery of Bunhill Fields, which was orignally a burial- 

lace for those who died in the great plague, were buried John Bunyan and Daniel De 

‘oe, names which will be remembered as long as English literature exists, and Dr. 
Thomas Goodwin, one of the great leaders of the Independents, with Dr. Watts, and 
other names, not unknown to fame, though of less historical importance. Of John 
Bunyan we need say nothing, but we cannot help re-producing a delightful e ving 
which she gives of the prison on the old bridge at ford, in which the great Bunyan 
‘the pestilent fellow,” “the vile tinker,” whu taught the “doctrine of the devil” 
was confined fora long period. The prison is now removed ; and, <9 egg 
Miss Meteyard takes us to the Bull and Mouth Meeting House and ite Hart 
Court, Gracechurch-street, the early head-quarters of Quakerism ; Hampstead, the 
residence of Sir Harry Vane the younger, and Acton, at one time the scene of the 
labours of Richard Baxter ; and ends her present labours at Stoke Newington, well 
known asthe residence of De Fce and others, who actively supported liberal opinions 
when they only led to persecution and public disgrace. 

The book is, as we have said, an extremely interesting one, and one which ought to 
command a very extensive sale. The authoress has done herself infinite credit in its 
preparation, and her publishers have well seconded her efforts by bringing it out in 
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an elegant and beautiful style. Of its illustrations it is needless to speak, as the 
four specimens which we are enabled to give will abundantly, of themselves, testify to 
their excellence. Our own pages have so often been graced by contributions from 
Miss Meteyard's pen, that our readers will know how to appreciate our recommenda- 
tion of her work, when we say that in style, in research, and in matter, it is by far 
the most learned of her productions which has yet appeared. 





LEICESTER IN THE REIGNS OF ELIZABETH AND JAMES I.* 

LEICESTER under Elizabeth, and Leicester under Victoria, are two very different 
places, and the contrast which its principal features present under those two Queens 
are wonderfully great and curious. Under Elizabeth it had no considerable trade, — 
under Victoria it is one of the busiest marts of industry in the midland counties. 
Under Elizabeth its population was small and poorly provided for,—under Victoria 
it numbers its 68,000 inhabitants, many of whom are well-to-do members of society. 
Under the “ Virgin Queen’’ it had lost its ancient importance as a royal residence 
— it had lost the influence of its abbey, in which Wolsey had not long before breathed 
his last-—it had suffered greatly from plague and other pestilences, and was reported 
to be in a state of decay, its thirty parishes being reduced to six, and its twenty- 
four wards to ten, and it was the centre of a rich pastoral district, the wool of whose 
flocks was brought to its market but not wrought in the town. Under our beloved 
** widowed Queen,”’ it has a greater importance than the residence of ay can 
e it—its commerce ; it has a higher influence than that of its abbey—its buildings 

ve increased with wonderful rapidity, and it has its railways, its telegraphs, its 
factories, and indeed ee hing which can be desired for a town of its = and 
increasing importance. Mr. Nichols has, in the form of a short paper read before the 
members of the Leicestershire Archeological Society, attempted to give a brief out- 
line of the state of Leicester under Elizabeth and James I., the material for which 
he has judiciously gathered from the papers of Sir William Heyricke, to which refer- 
ence had years ago been made by his grandfather the historian of Leicestershire. 
** All who have studied the history of Leicestershire,” says Mr. Nichols, “ are aware 
how large an amount of illustration it has received from the family papers preserved 
at Beaumanor. These valuable documents owe their preservation to certain old 
chests, which once belonged to Sir William Heyricke, in virtue of his office as Teller 
of the Exchequer in the reign of James the I. ; and they principally consist of papers 
accumulated during the long life of that eminent man, but intermixed with others 
both of an earlier and a later date. a these interesting memorials of past ages 
there are many letters which were written from this town in the 16th and 17th centu- 
ries, during which several members of the Heyricke family were flourishing inhabitants 
of Leicester; and, as the most prominent in interest of the whole, are to be 
those of Alderman Robert Heyricke, an elder brother of Sir William,—not only from 
their containing the particulars of various remarkable local occurrences, but also from 
their offering a field rich in materials that may elucidate the state of society at that 

riod, and the habits and usages then paneet in a Midland Provincial Town.” 

. Nichols has, as far as his space woul rmit, culled from these documents such 
extracts as elucidate his subject, and has thrown them together in such a manner as 
to form a most interesting and truly instructive narrative. The hosiery trade of 
Leicester is a subject of great national importance, and the few extracts which are given 
in this pamphlet, bearing upon it, are highly interesting. The history of the hosiery 
trade remains yet to be written, and we trust Mr. Nichols—than whom no one is 
more competent—will turn his attention to it, and give us the result of his labours in 
@ paper upon the es. 

Speaking of the difference in travelling between Leicester and London then, and now, 
Mr. Nichols says —‘‘ The majority of Travellers performed their journeys on foot. 
At the end of October, in 1614, Francis, the cook of Beaumanor, had a itifal journey : 
he was eight days coming from London to Leicester. Those who could afford a horse 
travelled on horseback, and there are many respecting the provision of 
horses for Sir William by his brother, when former was preparing to make his 
annual visit to Leicestershire. Robert Heyricke prided himself on his skill in horse- 
flesh, and one occasion he recommends to his brother ‘a very pretty gelding, as 
well-paced and easy-going as may be, only six years old, well mole and clean of his 
legs, milk-white, with some oma spots on him, the price £10 ; or, if you will have 
him whilst he is unsold, he shall be sent you up to bring you down, and if you like 
not of his price, you must give Fullwood 10s. for his journey, and deliver him safe 
again.’ is passage shows the cost of hiring a horse for the journey to and from 





* The Heyricke Letters, ns the state of Leicester in the reigns of Elizabeth and 


James I, By John Gough Nichols, F.8.A., 8vo. pp. 10. 
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London. At another time the alderman writes, ‘This is a very ill place for to hire 


a horse in. Iam sure I have sent to twenty several places, to such as I did hear were- 


likely to have to let for a journey ; but amongst all the butchers, and others, that 
were likeliest to do the feat, I could get but one, and he with such covenants that if 
he do not return within ten days, then 12d. a day—no less, for every day that he 
tarries beside.’ When the people became too infirm, or otherwise unab'e to ride 
there was an end to their travelling. Such was the case with Robert Heyricke him- 
self when he grew unwieldy in his old age. He tells his brother, ‘‘ I long to see you, 
and to see you here ; for I think I shall never desire to go to London to see any such 
sights as heretofore, and by your means, I have often seen. I feel myself very unapt 
to ride.” In answer to this, Sir William Heyricke appears to have suggested the 
resource of a caroche, a luxury then unknown in Leicester, unless when the king or 
some man of high rank passed through the town ; but it offered a mode of travel so 
untried to the Leicester aldermen, that he did not accept the proffered kindness 
without hesitation. ‘‘The last branch of your letter speaketh of a new caroche, 
which you say will carry me very easy when I am weary of my horse ; but I must 
first make trial here by some short journey, for I dare not make trial of so long a 
circuit.’ 

We are sorry our forbids us from giving longer quotations from this truly 
interesting and valuable contribution not only to local, but to general history, but we 
have real J er a in making known that Mr. Nichols is preparing a fuller publication 
of the “‘ Heyricke letters” whose publication under his editorship we hope ere long to 
announce. They could not possibly be in better hands, and the public will, like our- 
selves, look forward with considerable anxiety to the issue. 





ST. SWITHIN.* 

In our last number (No. 7, Vol. II., p. 169), we noticed, with heartfelt satisfaction, 
the fac-simile copy of the Cornwall Dém-béc, printed by the new process of Photo- 
zincography, introduced by Colonel Sir Henry James, and mentioned that the Editor 
of the “ RELIQUARY,” Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, of Derby, had taken the initiative and 
given the requisite guarantee for such a number of copies, as will secure the publication 
of a minutely accurate fac-simile of the Derbyshire Domes-day, next in order to that of 
Cornwall; and that the names of those who are desirous of having copies of this in- 
valuable document, should send in their names early to Mr. Jewitt. The Saxon 
Chronicle, in the year 1085, speaking of this great survey of England, recorded in 
Démes-day Book, thus describes its minuteness—‘‘ William, King of England, sent 
his men into every shire to make known—what or how much each man had—in land, 
or in cattle, and how much money it was worth. So very narrowly he caused it to be 
followed out, that there was not one single hide, nor one yard of land, nor even [it is 
a shame to tell, though he thought it no shame to do] an ox, nor a cow, nor a swine 
was left, that was not set down in his writ.” How interesting, then, must it be to 
every one, to ascertain such details of the property of his own county, nearly 800 years 
ago, from a fac-simile so exact, that it is the same as having the original before him. 
Considering the perfect accuracy, and the splendour of the Cornwall Démes-day, the 
price is merely nominal. This book seemed to us the perfection of the new and in- 
expensive process of taking fac-similes, introduced by Sir Henry James ; but we have 
now before us, in the book of Mr. Earle,* specimens of photo-zincography, which far 
surpass any we have ever seen, or even imagined. They are not fac-similes merely ; 
but, from their minute accuracy, they seem to be the a of the fine old 
Anglo-Saxon manuscripts of about the year 920 and 985. We have not ourselves seen 
these MSS., but we speak on the authority of Professor Bosworth, who has given 
lectures upon part of them in the University of Oxford. They refer to 8. Swithun, 
whose name is well known as connected with the popular superstition of foretelling 
the character of the weather in autumn. The story of Swithun has previously been 
made known to us only through the medium of Latin, often written by foreigners. 
One of these writers is mentioned in these MSS.—‘‘ Landferth se oferssewisca hit 
esette on Leden” Landferth from oversea set it down in Latin (p. 10). ‘‘ Now we 
ve,’ as Mr. Earle justly observes, ‘‘these considerable fragments concerning 
Swithun. They are in the language of the Augustan age of Saxon, and are the genuine 
product of the mind of the tenth century. All the fragments are not only given in 
perfect fac-simile, but they are printed in a clear Roman letter. To make the printed 
text,” continues Mr. Earle, ‘‘as easy as possible for the general reader, a literal trans- 





* Gloucester Fragments :—I. Fac-simile leaves in Saxon handwriting, on S. Swithun, 
copied by Then ache ty II. Saxon leaves on 8. Maria Aigyptiaca, with fac-simile 
and elucidations. By the Rev. John Earle, M.A., Rector of Swanswick, &c., 4to, 
London: Longman & Co., 1861. 
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_ lation faces it, which will be found to indicate the sense of individual words, and 
obviate the immediate need of a dictionary. ‘This volume will, therefore, be service- 
able as an introduction to Saxon literature.” Mr. Earle’s Life and Times of Swithun 
is the best and most interesting biography of that eminent man. 

Swithun was born near Winchester about 800. He was a most diligent and suc- 
cessful student, and therefore he gradually rose by his merits till he became Prior of 
Winchester, the place of his education. He was oo preceptor to Aithelwulf, 
afterwards king, who raised him to the See of Winchester. Swithun, as Chancellor, 
recommended such wise es of defence, that his country was saved from the 
ravages of the Danes. Alfred’s rising genius as a boy, was guided by Swithun, who 
induced Aithelwulf to give one-tenth of his lands for the use of the Chirch.—S. Maria 
Aigyptiaca, of 920, p. 102—113. Swithun, of 985, p. 2--138. The Metrical Life of 
Swithun, about 1250, ‘ 78—83, and the Life of Swithun, from Cazton’s Golden 
Legende, 1483, p. 84 & 85. 

We, therefore, conclude with Mr. Earle,.that Swithun’s name deserves to be more 
than an idle bye-word. He stands forth as the most prominent and patriotic man of 
his age. He was the chief minister in the court where Alfred was being reared. At 
that time, Swithun laid the first beams of our constitutional fabric, in the identification 
of Church and State (p. 56). This is a very attractive and learned work, and deserves 
the attention of all who = ee in = — of the — of an 
and the progress of the English language. It affords ample specimens for tracing the 
pregame formation of our present English from about the year 920 to 1483. 








WAS JOHN WESLEY PURE? 
WE are led to ask this simple question by the perusal of a pamphlet* just issued, on 
a curious love transaction of the great founder of Methodism, with one Grace Murray, 
afterwards the wife of a Derbyshire worthy, the Rev. John Bennet, of Chinley. The 
original MS. from which this ‘‘narrative” is printed is preserved in the British 
Museum to which collection it was bequeathed by Mr. Napthali Hart, who received 
it from Noah Vazielle, whose mother had been married to Wesley, and has an 
attestation upon it, written by Hart in 1788, during the life time of both Wesley 
himself and of Grace Bennet. The MS. ap to be in two parts, the first a prose 
narrative said to be copied by the hand of an amanuensis, and the second, some 
verses entitled A short account of the whole, I drew up a few days after in the a 
lines, in riding between Leeds and Newcastle, in the handwriting of Wesley himself. 


The whole of this poem is worthy of — reprinted in our pages, and perhaps we yet, 


in some future number, may give it, with notes. The ‘‘narrative”’ which is partly 
taken up by an autobiography of Grace Murray, written by Wesley at her dictation, 
may be briefly summed up thus —Grace Murray was one of Whitfield’s and afterwards 
Wesleys most ardent followers in London—a religious fanatic indeed, who followed 
him against her husband’s wishes, and became one of his most zealous worshipers. 
On her husband’s death, Grace asked John Wesley's advice as to going to Newcastle, 
and he told her to go, and that he was going and would be glad to meet her there. 
She went down io Mesut, a young and handsome widow ‘‘ without incumbrance” 
a few days before Wesley did, and here she went about preaching and praying, despite 
the attention of one John Brydon, **who frequently came to me at my mothers, but 
it was no temptation to me.” She got on well, and was appointed leader of several 
classes. Wesley then advised her to ‘‘ go to London and bring down what I thought 
best of my goods, that I might live altogether at his house.” John Brydon seems to 
have been jealous of this, and by some reports stop her intended journey, and she 
‘retired to my mother’s and came no more to Mr. Wesley’s house’ though she 
regularly attended service. People thought she and Brydon ‘‘were on the point to 
marry,” so Wesley advised her to go into the country without letting Brydon know 
where to, and she did. In the following April Wesley returned to London and she 
followed him ‘‘soon after” where she staid till August, when she went back to New- 
castle. She staid a year in Wesley’s family dividing her time between town and 
country. Then she left him because she ‘‘ could not please 8. Jackson in anything.” 
This S. Jackson seems to have been jealous of her, and Wesley had them “ face to 
face’ and then decided Grace should go. In the mean time Jobn Bryden married, 
and grew light and careless. ‘‘ This shocked me exceedingly. I was afraid his blood 
would be upon my head as [did not marry him.” So it vexed her, and she was tempted 
to throw herself down at a style and dash her brains out. This made her ill, but after 





* Narrative of a Remarkable Transaction in the Early Life of John Wesley. From 
an Original Manuscript in his own handwriting ; to which is added a Review of the 
ge %, iy Rev. Joseph Hunter, F.S.A. London: J. R. Smith, Soho Square, 1862. 

vo. pp. 62. 
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her recovery Wesley wrote to her to take om of his house in Newcastle, which she 
did. After this she went with Wesley everywhere. “ At this our sisters were much 
offended”—however, offence or no offence to the Methodist matrons, they continued 
their circuits together, and at the end of the year Wesley being ill, she nursed him 
so well that he ‘‘ spoke to me more freely than before”’ and proposed marriage, which 
it seems he had frequently spoken of before, though she understood him not. He told 
her he would take her to Ireland in the Spring, and in the meantime he took her to 
Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and left her with John Bennet, and “went on his way 
rejoicing.” Bennet, however, took a fancy to keeping his charge all to himself, and 
wrote to Wesley asking his consent to marry her! He wrote them a “very mild 
answer back” thinking they were perhaps married already. Bennet had then to go 
from home, and she was called by Wesley to join him in Ireland, which she did. 
Here he renewed his own offer, and entered into a contract de presenti. On their 
return to land, she heard “‘ some idle tales’ about Wesley and ‘‘ Molly Francis,” 
which vexed her. She believed them, and wrote to Bennet. Friends advised her to 
break with Wesley, and when Bennet met them on their way to the North, the two 

ms bad ap tly some words about her, and Wesley, at last, said he thought 
er ** had the best right to her,” and advised them to marry without delay. Next 
morning they had another contest about her. He then gave her up, again recanted, 
again determined to leave her to Bennet, and again recanted and prevailed on her to 
write to Bennet, and finally took her with him. But the wary Wesley would not even 
then marry her, but kept putting ber off on one excuse or other, and telling her, per- 
haps in less than a year he would do so! After a time he left her again, and wrote to 
his brother Charles. Charles was disgusted at the idea of his marrying ‘‘ ane so 
lowly born,”’ posted off to Newcastle and Whitehaven where he found Wesley, then 
went to Grace’s lodgings, took her behind him on his horse, and after writing for 
Wesley to meet him and Whitfield at Leeds, declared, through the latter, he would 
not meet Wesley till Grace and Bennet were married. Charles, it must be admitted, 
behaved very ill, and John Wesley was sore troubled at losing her. However, she, 
poor thing, was but a tool among this lot of parsons, all of whom were playing at 
cross purposes with her. She and Bennet were married, and a happy thing it was 
that it so ended. 

This is the substance of the “‘ narrative” which has been studiously and carefully left 
unnoticed by Wesley’s biographers—and well it might be. Mrs. Grace Murray was 
married to the Rev. John Bennet, at Newcastle, in 1749, in the presence of Whitfield 
and Charles Wesley. Mr. Bennet, at the same time had charge of a large circuit in 
Derbyshire, Yorkshire, Lancashire, and Cheshire. From about the time of Bennet’s 
marriage with Grace, the connection between him and Wesley—attributed to differ- 
ences in religous opinions—ceased. Grace Bennet died at Chapel-en-le-Frith, in 1803, 
having survived her husband many years. Mr. Bennet appears throughout the trans- 
action, and indeed throughout his life, to have acted well in every respect, and his 
life would form an interesting subject for a paper in our pages, as would also that of 
Grace, his exemplary wife, who appears to have been placed very awkardly, and indeed 
we may say, to have been much ill-used, by John Wesley, and by his brother Charles, 
and to have had her feelings alternately worked upon by promises and refusals, 
contracts and delays, love-makings and shakings-off by Wesley, until she was worn 
down by mental suffering and by a load of care. We purposely refrain from alluding 
to some of the grosser passages in the narrative, which, being borne out by Wesley’s 
own diary, appears to be a truthful one, and simply again ask the question, ‘“ Was 
John Wesley pure ?” which we leave to the readers of the pamphlet to answer, each 
one for himself. We recommend an attentive perusal of the Fee wage to our friends 
—more especially so the able summing up at the end from the pen of the venerable 
antiquary, the Rev. Joseph Hunter. 





THE VALLEY OF THE SEVERN.* 
Ristn@ on Plinlimmon, two thousand feet above the sea, and passing by Llanidloes, 
Ilandinam, Newtown, Powis Castle, beens gy at the foot of the Breidden hills, by 
Alberbury, the birth place of old Parr, and so on to Shrewsbury, and thence near 
Uriconium, by the Wrekin, Buildwas Abbey, Ironbridge, Coalbrookdale, Coalport, 
Bridgenorth, Bewdley, Worcester and Gloucester, tillit falls into the Bristol Channel, 
the river Severn, the second largest river in the kingdom, passes through no Jess than 
210 miles of charming and prolific country, the greater portion of which is as gorgeously 
beautiful in scenery as it is rich in mineral wealth and treasures. Rising on one of 





* The Severn Valley ; a Series of Sketches, Descriptiveand Pictorial, of the course of 
the Severn. By J. A. Randall. mdon: J. 8. Virtue, City Road, 1862. 1 vol. post 
8vo., pp. 280, Illustrated. 
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the Welsh mountains, passing through much of the wild and varied scenery of Mont- 
gomeryshire, through tertile county of Salop, and through the rich lands of Wor- 
cestersnire and Gloucestershire, with no less than 178 miles of its course navigable for 
craft of various sizes, and with its waters rich in salmon and other fish, the Severn 
has hitherto flowed on, through countless ages, without meeting an historian willing or 
capable of devoting his time, his talents, and his energies to its description. At 
length, however, one of its own worthy sons—a native of its own beautiful valley—has 
attempted to do this, and in the elegant little volume before us, has given a pleasant 
and chatty description of its course, with notices of the places through which it passes, 
and of the geological features, and the industrial peculiarities of its course. To these 
he has added botanical and other notes, and has interspersed his narrative with just 
sufficient anecdote and legendary lore to make it highly interesting. That Mr. 
Randall is not much of an antiquary, is evidenced in many places in his book, but 
that he is a good geologist and an ardent lover of nature is quite as evident, and thus 
he has been able to produce a volume pleagant in every part, and not disfigured by 
dry or prosy disquisitions. 

"Bpeaking of the Roman | of Uriconium, a paper on the recent discoveries at 
which place, from the pen of Mr. Wright, appeared in our last number,* Mr. Randall 
says :— 


. After a lapse of fifteen hundred years, during which the country has many times 
changed masters, you tread their streets, their thresholds and their pavements; you 
handle the implements they used, the ornaments they wore, admire their well-turned 
arches, and see the paint and plaster upon the walls of their apartments. The “old 
walls,” so long like a sphynx by the road side suggesting enigmas to passers-by, 
has found an interpreter in the revelations the pick and spade have made within its 
shadow. It stands about the centre of the city, which, from the time when its walls 
first tell down has furnished plunder for the country round. The old monks who 
found it easier to take down its stones than to quarry new ones, built their churches 
with its spoil, whilst the old fragment left standing served as a perpetual advertisement 
of the treasures buried around it. During the latter end of the past and the first 
of the present centuries, much treasure has been recovered; for, notwithstanding the 
jealous care taken by lords of the soil to secure objects turned up by the plough, 
there is scarcely a cottager for miles around but has done a small trade in coins or other 
articles of value. Roman skulls are used by rural labourers for lanterns, for threshing 
in the barns—for which they are suited by reason of their large size ; farmers them- 
selves have relics, and it is not unusual to meet with stones which were originally 
Roman capitals hollowed out to serve as drinking troughs for cattle. A tew have 
valuable collections; and two have contributed shafts ot Roman columns to form a 
gateway to the church, which are surmounted by capitals, remarkable for the beauty 
of their sculpture. Inside the church is another which serves the purpose of a font.” 


— = -- 
—.. ———_ 


Of this highly interesting place, Mr. Randall gives the accompanying engraving, 
which presents to the reader a very fair idea of the character of the remains of this 
once famous city which recent excavations have brought to light. 





* Vol. II, page 151. 
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Another highly interesting relic of bygone times, though of a totally different 
r, is engraved in Mr. Randall’s book, and this, too, we are enabled to 
reproduce for the benefit of our readers. The Lady Oak stands in a long 
Sandy lane, between Cound and Cressage, and it is looked upon almost with 
religious awe and veneration 
by the inhabitants of the dis- 
trict. ‘‘ Nothing,” says our 
author, “‘ but veneration could 
have aa this tree ; fires 
have been lighted in its inside 
by wandering Gypsies, but 
its shattered bole is clamped 
with iron and propped with 
wooden blocks to preserve it ; 
and such is the affection for 
the old tree, that its destruc- 
tion would be deemed a cala- 
mity in the district. It is 
associated by tradition with 
the dawn of Christianity from 
the East, to the first mission- 
aries of which it is said to 
have given shelter. It bears 
the impress of antiquity, 
whatever may be its age ; and 
as if to perpetuate both the 
tree and its legend, an acorn 
dropped in the centre of its 
hollow trunk has given rise to 
a young oak, which now min- 
giles its foil: with that of 
its parent. From a similar 
oak, a quarter of a mile below 
Cressage, it is said toderiveits 
name. It was called Christ’s- 
ache, ache being Saxon for 
oak ; but this tree, and the ~ Z 
stone cross which succeeded it “9a ee 
have long since disappeared.” . it st. 

Of his own immediate neighbourhood, Madely, with Ironbridge, Coalbrookdale, and 
Coalport, the author gives some pleasing particulars, but not so much as one could 
wish. He has apparently felt that knowing a deal himself atout the locality, omy 
others knew as much, and therefore he need not impart that knowledge. But here he 
is wrong. His readers want to learn, and we hope in the next edition, an additional 
chapter on the rich manufacturing district around Coalport may be added. At Coal- 
port (and before that at Caughley closely adjoining) more has been done for the 
furtherance of the Porcelain trade* in England, than in most other localities. At 
Caughley, China works were established almost coeval wita those of Worcester,t and 
were afterwards removed to Coalport, where they have continued in uninterrupted 
work to the present hour. They are rendered famous by the early introduction of the 
art of printing on porcelain, by being the first place in England where the famed 
“ Willow pattern” was made; and by having swallowed up the other celebrated 
manufactories of Nantgarrow and Swansea The works are carried on with great 
spirit and skill by Messrs. Rose & Co., and their productions are of the highest pos- 
sible order of merit. At Coalbrookdale are the celebrated iron works bearing that 
name, under the management of Mr. C. Crookes These works are the most extensive 
in the Kingdom, and their productions, both in the most minute and delicate, as well as 
the most collosal and massive, are unequalled elsewhere. As a proof of this we may 
just say that the exqusitely moulded and chaste tazzas and other drawing-room and 
cabinet works of art which they produce are examples of one of these branches, while 
the gigantic figure of Cromwell, for the Exhibition, the largest statue ever cast in 
this country, und in the making of which upwards of 800 cores were used—stands pro- 





i a-- 





* An elaborate History of these works by Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, will be found in 
the Art Journal for March 1362. 

+ A History of the Worcester Works, by the same gentleman, appeared in the Art 
Journal for February, 1862, as did also one on the Derby China Works, in January. 
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minently out an example of the second. The whole of this district of the valley of the 
Severn is one rich mart of industry; and deserves a special volume devoting to its 
description. There is ample material for it and it might be made to form one of the 
most readable, instructive, and interesting of books. 

Mr. Randall’s volume is full of information of every kind, and is, as we have said, 
a remarkably pleasant, chatty and agreeable little work. We would fain give other 
extracts, but space will not permit, and we must content ourselves by hoping that 
those we have given will send our readers to the book itself. We give, as specimens 
of the engravings, two others, a view of the town of Bewdley and a view of the cit 
of Worcester, on plate XVI. The book is beautifully printed, profusely illustrated 
with upwards of forty engravings, and is issued in a manner highly creditable to both 
author and publisher. 





WRAYSBURY AND ITS NEIGHBOURHOOD.* 

Wrayssury or Wyardisbury, is a-parish four miles from Windsor, and adjoining 
Staines. It is a neighbourhood of much interest, for besides being on the Roman 
road, and connected with our Saxon Kings, here was ‘‘ Place Farm,’ a hunting box of 
hag ohn; Ankerwyke Priory, a religious house of much note ; ——— where 
in 1215 the Confederated Barons got King John into their power; and Magna Charta 
Island where that monarch signed that glorious charter of British liberty and freedom. 
perenne and many other places of almost equal note, within its boundary, the 
neighbourhood of Wraysbury may indeed be said to possess charms for the historian 
which but few places can equal, and to put forth claims to the topographer such as 
but few districts possess. Thanks to Mr. Gordon Gyll, the Lord of the manor, this 
place has at length met with a competent and learned historian who has devoted 
time and energy, and money too, to the elucidation of its history, and who has spared 
no trouble in making his work worthy of its subject. It is truly pleasant to see a man 
of Mr. Gyll’s position occupying himself so worthily, and he has set an example to our 
county families which may be followed with advantage by them ; for surely nothing 
can be more creditable to the owner of ~— the man who has the means, than to 
busy himself in collecting together materials for its history, and giving those materials 
to the public. Mr. Gyll’s volume shows him to be a true antiquary, a true topo- 
grapher, and a true genealogist, at heart, and it gives evidence of deep research, and 
careful study in every page. 

Mr. Gyll, after a most excellect introduction, commences his work by an account of 
the place and a short disquisition on its name, the Wireisbury of Domesday, which he 
very plausibly derives from Wiera dam, and Burg or Bury. He then speaks of the 
de.cent of the manor, and of Ankerwyke Priory, and so passes on, describing every 
place and recording every event of importance connected with the locality, and giving 
every necessary particular relative to Charta Island, and to Runneymede. He 
then gives a history of the parish of Horton, and also of the town of Colnbrook. 

One great and most important feature of the volume is the number of pedigrees and 
elaborate ee notices which are interspersed throughout its pages. Nothing 
can be more useful or more valuable than these kind of matters, and much praise is due 
to Mr. Gyll for the careful and admirable manner in which he has drawn them up, 
and for the liberal number of them with which he has graced his . These 
the things which one expects to find in any really high class and good. topographical 
work, but they are unfortunately matters which are often not overlooked, but wilfully 
left out, by writers, because the labour they involve is more than they care to under- 
tak 


e. 
Of course there are, as may be expected, some few points on which we may not 
agree with Mr. Gill, but they are of such minor importance to the value of the work, 
as a whole, that we cannot find fault, but on the contrary tender him our warmest 
thanks, and that of every topographer, for having done ‘‘so wisely and so well’’ in 
issuing his volume. The “ History of Wraysbury” is indeed a most valuable contri- 
bution to our to; phical literature, and we earnestly hope that the example he has 
so excellently and laudably set may be followed by other men in bis position in differ- 


ent parts of the kingdom. 





" MEDLEVAL ENGLAND. + 
Mr. WRIGHT, one of our most able and accomplished antiquaries, has recently issued 





* History of the Parish of Wraysbury, Ankerwycke Priory, and Magna Charta 
Island, with the History of Horton, and the Town of Colnbrook, Bucks. By Gordon 
Willoughby James Gyll, nj 1 vol. 4to., pp. 322. London: H. G. Bohn, York 
Street, Covent Garden, 1862. 

t+ A History of Domestic Manners and Sentiments in England during the Middle 
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a work on the domestic life of our mediwval forefathers, which displays, far more 
completely and more satisfactorily, the state of England from Pagan Saxondom to the 
Reformation, than has been done in any other volume which has yet appeared. It is 
perfectly marvellous, on glancing through Mr. Wright’s volume, to see how much, 
instead of how little, we know (or may know after perusing his pages) of the mode of 
life, and the domestic manners and occupations of the English in the early ages, and 
it is truly pleasant to find that all the sources of information that have been discovered 
have been so carefully examined by him, and these stores of knowledge rendered 
available in so pleasant’ and profitable a manner. It is, undoubtedly, the most 
valuable, because the most useful, contribution which has ever been made to that 
branch of archeological literature. 

Commencing with the Saxon Fg of Beowulf, Mr. Wright gives a glance at the 
state of the Anglo-Saxons before their conversion, and gives descriptions of their 
houses, their tery, and other domestic appliances. He then speaks of their in- 
door life, their provisions and cookery, their drinking and eating, their beds and 
bedrooms, their punishments and their hospitalities, their love of flowers and their 
cruelty to their servants, and almost every other phase of their social life, whether in 
or out of doors. 

Passing on from the Anglo-Saxons to the Normans Mr. Wright speaks of their 
luxuriance, their advance in architecture, their provisions and cookery, their domestic 
arrangements in kitchen and hall, their care of bees, their furniture, amusements, 
sports, modes of travelling, punishments, and education, throwing considerable light 
on many points which before have been obscure, and bringing to his aid many fresh 
authorities. 

It would be manifestly impossible, in the space we have at command for a notice of 
this truly admirable book, to follow its contents through its five hundred pages, 
and we must therefore content ourselves by saying that in the remaining part of the 
volume, embracing the centuries from the Norman period to the Reformation, the 
occupations, the recreations, the amusements, the punishments, the social life, in fact, 
of each period and of each class of people and their habits whether in their private 
chamber, their hall, their kitchen, their garden, or in public, are fully described, and 
that each page possesses a larger amount of reliable information on one topic or 
other, than we have ever seen attained in a whole chapter in any other work on the 
subject. Of course, in a book of this kind, illustrations are absolutely essential, for 
however carefully and cleverly a description may be given, the aid of the pencil in 
conveying a correct idea becomes requisite. Mr. Wright has availed himself, in no 
niggard spirit, of the aid of Mr. Fairholt, in giving these illustrations, no less than 319 
in number, and we need not say that they are given with his usual care, and are selected 
with the utmost judgment. We shall give some examples of these engravings in our 
next number. The volume is splendidly “‘ got up,’”’ and forms altogether one of the 
most elegant, and at the same time one of the most interesting and valuable works it 
has for a long time been our good fortune to peruse. 





BRITAIN IN THE FIFTH AND SIXTH CENTURIES.* 

WE gladly bear our honest and earnest testimony to the great labour and dee 

research of Mr. Haigh, as displayed in the two volumes before us—volumes whic 

must be the cand at tag years anxious and careful thought, and of the deepest and 
most profound study. It is but few men who would be willing to labour as he has 
done to elucidate that obscure period of our history, and therefore much praise is due 
to him, whether those labours have been successful or not, and that praise, with well- 
earned thanks, we cordially give. That there are errors of reading, and some few 
errors of judgment, in the books, we are compelled to admit, and that there are reason- 
ings which we cannot follow, nor which we fancy can be followed by many antiquaries, 
is also a fact, but these do not detract from the general value of the works, nor from 
the mede of praise which is due to him for his labours. There is an abundance of 
useful information in the volumes, and the few errors and faults in reasoning are out- 
weighed, far outweighed, by that which is strictly correct and valuable. We had 
selected some interesting local extracts from Mr. Haigh’s “Sagas,” and also from 
his “‘ Conquest”’ to show the amount of painstaking research he has indulged in; but 





Ages. By Thomas Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &. London: Chapman & Hall, 193, 
Piccadilly, 1862. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 502, Illustrated. . 

* The Conquest of Britain by the Saxons. By the Rev. Daniel H. Haigh. London: 
J. R. Smith, Soho Square, 8vo. pp. 368, 1861. 

The Anglo-Saxon Sagas; an examination of their value as aids to History. By the 
same Author and Publisher, 8vo., pp. 178, 1861. 
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we refrain now from giving them, and fer sending our readers to the book itself, 
assuring them that they will read the learned author's derivations of names of 
places with much interest, and that they cannot fail to derive information of a 
valuable kind from his volumes. : 





WOOD CARVING.* 

AmoncGsT the many ‘‘ Manuals” of one kind or other which have from time to time 
been issued for the guidance of the student and the amateur, in following some art of 
which he was desirous of becoming a proficient, not one, curious a it may seem, 
has, till now, been devoted to wood carving. Such a work has at length appeared, and 
has met with a very cordial reception from the press, and from the public. i 
is to instruct the amateur in the art of carving; to tell him what kind of tools are 
required, and to show him how to use them; to tell him how to mark out his designs 
on the wood, and how to carve and finish them when he has done so; to put him in 
— of designs for various pieces of domestic and church furniture, and to show 

im how to carry those designs into execution; to show him the distinct pisces 
which are to compose a large work, and to teach him how to put them together— 
in fact, to tell him how he may best employ his time, how he may best beautify his 
home, and to explain to him how he may doit. Its aim is a good one, and it is in- 
tended to fill tip a vacancy which has, we know, been much felt. How it has suc- 
ceeded is not of course for us to say. All we can be expected to say is, what it aims 
to be, and to leave our readers who are interested in wood carving to form theirown 
opinion when they have procured it. We may, however, say that it contains éleven 
carefully executed lithographic plates, with letter-press descriptions, besides the intro- 
duction, and the instructions for learners. 





AUGUSTUS NORTHMORE WELBY PUGIN.t 

ONE of the most agreeable and valuable contributions to biographical literature, is 
Mr. Ferrey’s life of the Pugins, father and son—men at the very top of their profession, 
and whose fame and reputation are all but universal It is well that the task of writing 
the memoirs of these two architects should have fallen into such truly able hands as 
those of Mr. Ferrey, himself an architect of high standing, and one ho is capable of 
giving such notices of their works as only a highly educated professional mind can 
give. The task was no light one, and was one which, if not carefully done, was sure 
to call down on its author the most severe strictures, not of the ordinary reviewer 
alone, but of the profession, than which, as a class (not even excepting musicians), a 
more jealous one does not exist. Mr. Ferrey has, however, succeeded in making his 
** Recollections” acceptable to all, to none more so than his brother architects, and 
has proved himself to be an honest, a careful, a discriminating, and a reliable bio- 
grap er. The “ Recollections’’ are well intérspersed with letters of the Pugins, and 
with characteristic anecdotes, which lend a value and a charm to it, rendering the 
volume highly interesting to the general reader, and it is one which we can cordially 
recommend to our friends. The illustrations, including portraits of the two Pugins, 
lithographed by Lynch, and a number of fac-similes, and exterior and interior views 
of some of his principal buildings, by O. Jewitt, with a copy of his quaint armorial 
wedding-card on the occasion of his third marriage, are all exquisitely engraved, and 
add immeasurably to the interest of the book. Of course the greater part of the 
volume— indeed three-fourths of it—are devoted to Welby Pugin and his works, 
architectural and literary, and from a glance through the different chapters and the 
excellent summary at the end, an insight is got into the great number of magnificent 
buildings which he erected in his very short but truly useful and valuable life— His 
first church being the beautiful Catholic Church of 8S. Marie, at: Derby, and one of his 
last, that at Beverley. Appended to Mr. Ferrey’s work is an Appendix, in which the 
writings and character of Pugin are considered in their Catholic aspect, by Mr. E. 8. 
Purcell, which will be read with interest by his Catholic friends. One thing is wanting 
in the volume, which we hope to see added in a new edition. We allude to the want 
of a good and ample index of persons and places. With this addition the work would 
be rendered both more valuable and useful. 





* Manual of Wood Carving, with Practical Instructions for Learners of the Art, and 
Original and Selected Designs. By William Bemrose, Jun., with an Introduction 
Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. London and Oxford: J. H. Parker; Derby: Bemrose 
Sons. 4to. Illustrated, 1862. 

+ Recollections v AN. a Pugin, and his Father, Augustus Pugin, with Noticés 

errey London: Stan- 


of their Works. By Benjamin , Architect, F.K.S., B.A., &. 
ford, 6, Charing Cross. 1 Vol. 8vo., pp. 474, Illustrated, 1861. 
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ROULAND OF GREAT LONGSDON. 


AN abstract of the following is given by the Lyson’s, but the original in its quaint old 
Norman-French, is deemed worthy of insertion in extenso. EsLicH. 


= A.D, 1402, 47H HENRY 4TH. 

** As tres sages Srs de Consail nre Sr le Roy supplie tres humblement un povre et 
symple Esquyer, Godfrey Rouland del Counte de Derby, & soy pleynt de Thomas 
Wendesley, Chivaler, & Johan Deen, Vicar de ]’Eglise de Hope, de ceo q les ditz 
Thomas & Johan ovesque Johan Shawe, Richard Hunt, Reynold Wombwell, Johan de 
Sutton, Thomas Swynscowe & Johan Swynscowe son fitz, ove plusours auters de lour 
assent & faux affinite, armez a faire de guerre, le Lundy pschein devant le fest del 
Translacion de Seint Johan de Bevley, l’an du regne le Roy Richard nadgairs Roy d’ 
Engleterre XXIII, viendrent come felons al Meson de dit suppliant a Mickel Longes- 
don, et la dite meson a force et armes debriseront & spoileront, & toutz les biens et 
chatielx illoesques trovez, si bien come mortz, a la value de CC marez, pristeront & 
emporteront, & le dit suppliant hors de sa dite meson pristeront & ameeront ovesq ; 
eux tanq al Chastell de Haut-Peek, & la luy emprisoneront p’ VI jours continuels, 
sanz luy doner ascun viand ou boier. Et puis les VI jours, luy amesnorent hors de 
dit Chastell & coperont sa mayn dextre, a tort & encontre la pees, & ppetuell de- 
fesance & anientissement de dit suppliant. Per quoy plese a voz tres sages discrecions 
considerer les horribles trespasses & le male ensample de ycx, la povte & l’anien- 
tissement de dit suppliant, d’ordeigner sur ceo a dit suppliant covenabie & hasty 
remedy solonc voz sages discrecions, pur Dieu, & en ovre de charite, 

Sue a la Coe Ley, & droit lui serra fait. 





PRESENTMENT OF THE CONSTABLES OF GRINDON. 


STAFFSH. GRINDON, em p’sentmtt of the Constable of Grindon according 
HUNDRED TOTMONSL’ to the book of articles deliv’ed to him by the High 
a. made this Nyneteenth day of July An®. 


To ye first, Wee have noe popish Recusants w’thin o* Constablewicke. 

To ye seconnd. These present, Richard Buxton, jun’ James Smyth, Symon Bux- 
ton, George Howorth, Richard Addams of Grindon, husbandm? & 
such as are called Quakers, & who doe frequently meete att Richard 
Buxton his house in Grindon aforesaid. 

To y® third. These ptsent Humfrey Hall, Samuell Buxton, John Staden & Richard 
Howorth of Grindon, husbandm", Richard Johnson, Tho: Johnson, An- 
thony Hall, Richard Hall, Thom’s Hall, John Hall & Thomas Torr of 
Ford, husbandm» Sectaries & such as wilfully absent themselves from 
theire owne p’sh Church on ye Lords dayes called Sundayes. 

To y® fourth. Wee have not any yt disturbe of ministers in theire functions wch I 
etht knowe or heare of. 

To ye Fifte. The comon prayer Booke is read & observed by or Ministers. 

Toy Sixt. Wee have not any that Malitiously speake agt or deprave the said 
booke of Comon prayer or the sacraments or administration thereof. 

To ye Seventh. There is not any w’thin ot Libty yt I knowe of we prophayne the 
Lord’s dayes called Sundayes by any sports, games, pastimes, or other- 


wise. 

To y¢ Eight, There is not any w'ch I have heard yt take y® name of God in vaine 
by their p'phayne cursinge & swearinge. 

To y® Nynth, 10th 1]th 12th 13th ]4th 15th 16th ]7th 18th 19th 20th 2]th 29th 23th 
24th 25th 26th & 27th articles, I have not anythinge more to the best of 
my knowledge (w’ch att this tyme is ye Constable.) 

By mee, JOHN TORR, constable. 


EsLicH. 
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COPY OF THE LAST WILL OF bt. ag BAGSHAW, MINISTER OF THE 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 


Srr—At the sale of the Lib of the late Rev. Joseph Hunter, I purchased Ashe’s 
life of the Rev. W. Bagshaw (‘‘ the apostle of the Peak’’ as he is called) 12mo. London, 
1704. Within the covers I found, loose, a printed copy of Bagshaw’s will, eight pages, 
apparently privately printed some time during the present century. I beg to send 
you acopy of it for the “‘ Retiquary” if you think it suitable for its Pees. 

London. Yours truly, JoHN RussELL SMITH. 


In the name of God, amen, Octr. ye 15, 1701, in the 13 P ha of our Sovereign Lord 
King William ye 34 I William Bagshaw of Ford in the Parrish of Chappel le Frith 
and County of Darby by the gracious appointment of the Lord Jesus ist, & thro’ 
the election of his People & laying on of hands of ye Presbytery Ministers of the 
Gospel being (yet) in some degree of bodily health & in y® (exercise) of mine free 
understanding & memory, for which I humbly praise the most high, do make and 
ordain this my last Will & Testament in manner & form following. — I committ my 
pone & immortal Spirit into ye hand of the all blessed and undivided Trinity my 

owerfull and faithfull Creator emer Sanctifyer and Comforter, bewailing ye Sin 
of mine heart and life, in Particular my many and manifold failures former & fresher, 
as to the discharge of the weighty ministeriall charge by me undertaken ; fleeing to 
& relying of the free grace of God the Father held forth in (& through) the merit & 
mediation of the Lord Jesus Christ who in my nature hath fulfilled all righteousness, 
satisfied infinit justice and procured forfeited mercy for believing penitents, waiting in 
Heaven’s way for pardon & salvation, professing myself a member of the truly Catho- 
lic & universal church & an honourer of that famous part thereof that is in Old & 
New England & also here holding inward Communion with all the faithfull, & outward 
with all the Owners of the truth so farr as I can without Sin, & longing for a more 
full and scripturall Reformation. And as I hope for the glorifying of my soul, imme- 
diately after its leaving my Body, I believe that at the last (& great) day, my body 
(the decent interring whereof I desire, tho’ it should not be admitted into a Place 
stiled consecrated), shall by divine power and grace be raised & re-united to my soul, 
that I may be ever with the Lord. 

As for my worldly estate, I dispose thereof as followeth, seeing Justice is every one’s 
due, I desire my debts and Harriots that are due may be paid. 

Jtem — Seeing our charity should (in a sort) outlive us, I charge as a reutcharge on 
those enclosures & fields laying within the precinct of Wormhill now in the tenure 
of the children of Thomas Allsopp or Edward Tarras—their Guardian the Summe of 
fifty shillings yearly or year after year for ever to be laid out for pious and charitable 
uses, to wit 5* yearly to the _— of Litton where I first breathed, and 5* a year to the 
poor at or near Glossop & Chalsworth where I have most exercised my most public 
ministry and 5*a year to the poor in the Chappellary of Wormhill where I first 
preached, and one pound and fifteen shillings a year to & for the encouraging of 
serious preaching &~preachers, who may not (according to some late laws) officiate 
in the most public places, at the discretion of mine Heirs whom I advise to hearken to 
to that advice of dear friends who have encouraged me in discouraging times & the 
said Sumes of fifty shillings is to be paid on the 19th of January yearly, the day of the 
year on which I was Baptised ; if it should in any year be unpaid 10 days r the 
said day I empower my worthy Friends Henry Kirk & Robard Middleton & their 
Heirs to enter the named lands and make Distress for Rent & I charge mine Heirs to 
do what the Law requireth for the confirming of the Bequest. 

Item —I give & confirm to Agnes Bagshaw my dear wife what was settled on her 
more than 20 years ago-as a full joynture in & by a Deed wherein Henry Kirk & Nic- 
holas Bagshaw were Trustees & withall what her late dear Sister bequeathed to her, 
with which I have not meddled, & withall my best bible, best bed & bedclothes & the” 
books heretofore bestowed on her & goods to the value of 10 pounds more. 

Item —I give to my beloved Grandsons William, Samuel, John, Nathaniel and Sep- 
timus 10 pounds a piece, toevery one a Guiney of Gold. God give my Grandchildren 
the best blessing. 

Item —1 give to Jeremiah mine ancient servant 20¢ & to my two nieces Jane & 
— Longden 20° a piece—to my servants that shall be in my service at my 

a piece. 

Item — I give tomy sister at Huckloe, my Sister Ash, and every Sister in Law I have, 
a practical book worth 4 or 5¢ a piece. ; 

Item —I give to every one to whom I am uncle 124 a piece—to my worthy cozen Ash 
I have before given books that cost me. £10. 

Item — I give to oe endearing brothers Mr. Anger, Mr. Moseley, Mr. Jones, Mr. 
Geo. Low every one 2° 64 to buy a pair of gloves, 
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Item — I give to my dearly beloved daughter in Law, books worth 20¢ which I intend 
to set forth. 

Item —I give to my dear only son Samuel all mine estate Real & Personall not before 
hereby given, willing that he confirm to my dear Brother Adam that house in Tides- 
well which in strictaess of law is mine. 

Item — I constitute my said sou Samuel sole executor, of this my last Will and Tes- 
tament making void all former ones. 


Wru14M BacsHaw. 
Signed sealed and delivered by the Testator in the presence of us— 
CHARLES HATFIELD. 


James PICKFORD. 
JEREMIAH FIELDING 
is> mark. 


Proved April 27, 1702, on the oath of the Sole Executor. 





CROMWELL’S TROOPS AND ASHBOURNE CHURCH. 


THERE has been considerable diversity of opinion, as to the authenticity of the report 
which has from time to time been agitated concerning the danger to Which Ashbourne 
Church has been subjected, in consequence of Cromwell having fired upon it from 
**Margery Bower.” A deputation was sent from Ashbourne to Cromwell's army, 
and this prevented the destruction of the Church, which was contemplated b 
the Cromwellian Soldiers. There are two holes in the west end of the Church, whi 
were pointed out to an uncle of mine in the year 1815, by an old man then 88 years of 
age. Since then one hole has been hidden and the other partially so, by a Mural 
Tablet to the memory of members of the family of ‘‘ Wood,” of Ashbourne. One hole 
is still partially visible and the other would be seen if the Tablet were removed. 
Perhaps some of the Correspondents of the “ RELIQUARY” could give a more authentic 
account. But I think there is no doubt that Cromwell did intend to destroy that 
venerable fabric which graces the Valley of the Dove. E. CoLLert, Jun. 
Wolverhampton. 





DIALECT OF THE HIGH PEAK. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 

Deak S1k,—I have been much interested and pleased with my lord Denman’s 
** Fragment on the Dialect of the High Peak,”’ which appeared in your last number ; 
and cordially join in the hope, that it may “ give the start to usefal inquiry” in this 
direction. In this spirit, I am sure that his lordship will excuse my offering a correc- 
tion on one or two points in which I think he is in error. 

The chief mistake is in writing the word who instead of hoo as the feminine personal 
ronoun, being doubtless, misled by a similarity in sound. The Rev. Joseph Hunter, 
-8.A., in his Hallamshire Glossary, p. 51, gives the following definition—‘ Hoo, she, 

A.8. heo. ‘This is rarely heard, and belongs rather to the archaisms of Derbyshire 
and Lancashire, where it is universal, than to any part of Yorkshire.” It is, however, 
still in frequent use in the neighbourhood of Shethield, although shoo as a substitute 
for she is the most common appellation. In the Lancashire dialect it is pronounced 
hou, and not hough. In Worcestershire, and the country around Birmingham, her is 
used i of she; as, ‘‘ Her’s gaun to Warwick :”’ that is, ‘‘She is going to War- 
wick.” The word a-gate is of extensive signification ; it will, in some of its adjuncts, 
describe the commencement, procedure, and occasionally the near completion of any 
work, I found it used in a singular sense a few days ago, by a poor man before the 
Board of Guardians; who, in describing the conduct of his termagant wife, said, 
** Shoos alles a-gate o’ me,” intimating that she was constantly scolding him. 

Agatards is a common expression in Derbyshire, where a person accompanies a 
friend of his way home. It is, really, a-gate-wards, or towards the gate, not of 
the field (which would be yate), but over an uninclosed and trackless moor to the first 

ublic gate or ns, such as we find in Horsley-gate, Fanshawe-gate, Hallam-gate, 
Bathom-gate, and others. It denotes a direction, as in home-wards. 

Tor is not merely a rock, in its general acceptation ; but it must be a tower-ing emi- 
nence, as in Mam Tor, Chee Tor, and High Tor. Nesh (not naish), in its Saxon deri- 
vation, means, easily distressed with cold; not capable of much endurance. Some- 
times a cowardly man is taunted with being nesh, or destitute of courage. 

Hoping that his lordship, and others of your contributors, will pursue the subject, 

Iam, Sir, faithfully yours, 


SAMUEL MITOHELL. 
The Mount, near Sheffield, 
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THE PLAGUE AT ASHBORNE. 


Tae Harl. MS., No. 663, contains sermons preached in Ashborne church, from 21st 
April, 1605, to 15th February, 1606-7 ; & at the end of the Vol. is the subjoined list 
(which we do not remember having hitherto seen in print) of the sufferers from the 
plague, which appears to have raged there about that time. Some of the earlier Ser- 
mons (anonymous, though the name of “‘ Baron of St. John’s in Oxford,” is pasted on 
to one of the fly leaves), are a commentary on the book of Genesis ; but as the pesti- 
lence increases in violence, they adapt themselves to the gravity of the occasion, and, 
as far as we found time to glance at them, appear to be able and affecting compositions. 
Published, they would form an interesting souvenir of a melancholy epoch in the 
history of Ashborne. EsLicH. 


** HOUSES INFECTED — 


. £13 R. Hawleye’s ...,. pniplensce qeeneseng 
CS Cee 
15 Jone Wood’s (quere) ..........+ ese 
16 Wid. Fletcher's 
17 Ch. Bestor .... 
18 Joane Bound 


ne 


2 Goodwin's... 
3 Brownlow’s 


7 Hiartife........... 

8 Hornsbye’s 

9 Manlye's 

WO Toke ..;...200..0.-2ceeee 


12 Smith’s 


bo bO HDS LOM Ga COM SEDO 
Com 00 CO OLD DO 


** DEAD OF YE PLAGUE IN. ASHBORNE, 1605. 


2 Heward & a child about Feb. 20 1 John Sadler's child, in y® cabbin 

4 Brownlow’s widow & 3 children 1 Joane Wood's boy, item 

8 Goodin & 2 children, 1 in ye Cabins 2 of Gunner’s girles, item 

3 Hawleye’s 3 children, 1 in ye cabbins 1 a bastard of Mary Bestone’s item 

1 Chr. Watson’s man 1 Mary Bestone her self \ 

2 Hornsbyn's two children 1 Mr. Warde’s maide 

4 John Sadler, his wife, a child, his maid 1 Wm. Roberts’ childe 

2 Wm. Smith’s 2 children 1 Rob. Phillips’ sonne Willm \ ite 

1 Widow Fletcher 1 A boy of Rob. Hawlie’s - 

1 Wm. Tofte 1 Susan ye daughter of Rob. Phillips, 

2 Wa. Brye & his wife, 1 in ye cabin item, May 12 

1 Tho. Manleye’s maid 1 Gunner’s child, May 19, item 

2 Mr. Warde’s 2 children 1 Rob. Phillips’ youngest girle, May 26, 

2 Widowe Hartill’s children item 

2 Webster’s maide, Both in ye coate 1 Joane Fletcher’s boye, May 30, item 

2 Wm. Smith & his child all in 1 Rob. James’ boye, June 9, from y® 

1 Another child of W. Smith ye cabbins also 

1 Old Tofte Cabins. 1 Lyon’s wive’s girle, June 8, from Dove- 

3 of Rich? ade yaa sem house green. 

1 ye wife of Gervase ey 1 Rob. Hawleye’s wife of ye paks 

1 ue Saddler’s man Anthonye in y?® e attias pres . rr 

1 J ney er, a pore wench (quere) : A ee girle, dene 38, tm 
asper Joyner, nother girle of . Robe: 

1 Rob. Hawleye’s girl in ye cabin stem. oe ts, July 7, 


“The Gunner charged Hawley to conceile his boye’s sicknes and keep him in ye toune 
till his boile was almost white (?) 3 weeks or thereaboute.” 





DUGDALE’S VISITATION OF DERBYSHIRE, 1662. 


THE following notices of this event, from Dugdale’s Diary, may be interesting to the 
readers of the “‘ RELIQUARY.” T. N. Ince. 


Wakefield. 
* My Visitation of Derbyshire, on Tuesday 5th & Wednesday. 6th August to sit at the 


George, in Derby, where the Gentleman of the Hundred of Appletree and Morleston 
& Litchurch are to be. 


P.. gm & Friday 7th & 8th at the same place for the Hundred of Repton & 
resely. 
On Saturday to Bradley Ash Sir Wm. Boothbye’s the High Sheriffs house. 
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On Monday the 11th at Ashburne for the Hundred of Wirksworth—The Talbot. 

P.. Wednesday 13th at Bakewell, Mr. Bennetts house for the Hundred of High 
2. 

On Saturday 16th to Staveley, Colonel Frechvills house. 

On Monday 18th to Chesterfield, leeolecmnien’ Hundred of Scarsdale.” 

After several entries relating to No’ 
* On Sunday 31st to Heanor. 

September Ist to Risley, Mr. Grays House. 

2nd at Derby. 3d. We came home to Blyth Hall. 

J 17th 1663 To Derby. 

Feby. 11° 1667 I rode to Derby. 12th from thence to Bradley where I pulled down 
& defaced those atchievements which were made & h by Nower, a Painter in 
London, for Alderman Merrill (Meynell). 7th Sept. 1667 To Derby.” 


The Nower thus alluded to by Dugdale, was Francis Nower, a Herald Painter in the 
Old Ex , London, who Edited the 4th Edition, 1660, of Guillim’s Display of 
Heraldry, addressed ‘‘To none but Gentlemen.” He appears to have given great 
offence by Marshalling the funeral of Francis Meynell, Esquire, a Banker, Goldsmith, 
Sheriff, and Alderman of London, who purchased Bradley, 1665, and died October, 
1666, and buried at Bradley. This jealousy of the Heralds as to the supposed usurp- 
ation of their duties by painters and other unauthorized persons, gave rise so late as 
1719, to an angry Jetter from Peter le Neve toa painter at Wakefield, in whose suc- 
cessor’s Work Book, then belonging to Mr. W: about twenty years ago, I found 
the following autograph letter. The book and letter are now in the library of Edward 
Hailstone, ¥sq., of Bradford. 

*« Mr. Adinell—I understand by Mr. Mangray - Deputy at Leeds for the West 
Riding that you contemn my lawfnl authority of Norroy King of Arms and have 
‘done & will do as you say things relating to Heraldry contrary to my prohibition. 
** These are therefore to acquaint you that if you continue in the same mind and will 
* usurp on my office I intend to make you sensible of the wrong you doe to ruin my 
“ office by taking out proceedings inst you & making you pay for your transgres- 
*‘ sion. I shall give you no hard words, but shall be as good as my word; if there is 
** law in England to restrain you. So choose whether you will doe to me good or evil. 
** You shall find me accordingly your friend or open enemy. 


** PETER Lz NEvE, Norroy. 
** College of Arms in London 280 May 1719.” 


? 





ADMONITORY VERSES ON LENDING BOOKS. 


TuHE following particularly ty and sensible verses are communicated by W. F. Rose, 
Esq., of Rock House, Coalport, and are such as might well be written in books now- 


a-days — 
1 If thou art borrowed by a friend, 
Right welcome shall he be 
To read, to study, not to lend, 
But to return to me. 


Not that imparted knowledge 
Doth diminish learning’s store, 

But books I find, if often lent, 
Return to me no more. 


The following verse was copied from an old book, by Mr. W. Bemrose, Jun., and is 
worthy of preservation— ~ 
* Good frender who ear thou art 

I Right to you on nown 

Think all wayse in your Heart 

All men would have their owne. 

I am my owners Book. with Him I 

Mean to stay. Borrow me if you please 

Bat stale me not away. Stale me not 

For fear of Shame for Hear is my owners name, 

Thomas Killborn, 1743.” 


The last two lines are evidently the same as the common couplet-— 


* Steal not this book for fear of shame, 
For here you see the Author’s name. 
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A LITTLE-LONGSDON WORTHY. 


Tue following anecdote I can vouch for as a fact, and it is worthy of standing side by 
side with'that related of Robert Shaw, in the last number of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY ”— 


Some dozen a ag, there died at Little Longsdon, “the plump fat landlord” of 
the Packhorse Inn. e never had much recourse to doctors, ‘hon on the principle 
of wasting nothing, he once partook pretty freely of their medicines, and thus related 
the result the next morning to a neighbouring gentleman. ‘‘ Good morning, George, 
how are you this morning?” ‘Oh, Maister, very badly, I had a sight o’ sorrow i’ th’ 
neight” “ How was thatGeorge?” ‘* Well, ye see, I was a bit badly yesterday, and 
I fund some pills as our Deborah had afore shoo deed, and I ta’ed ’em, and I fund 
some as Maister Farmsworth sent our George, and I ta’ed them, and I fund some 
others as had been i’ th’ house a good. bit, and I ta’ed them, a matter of fourteen in 
all; oh, but I Aad a sight o’ sorrow all th’ neight.” No wonder! Query, would our 
worthy a had he lived, have become a convert to the system of infinitessimal doses ? 
Saneve H. J. 





TO THE EDITOR OF THE RELIQUARY. 

Sm,—For several years past I have been making collections relative to the various 
branches of the Alport or Allport family, scattered throughout England ; and have 
consequently amassed large materials, to which additions are daily being added. I 
perceive that the Ordnance Map, sheet No. Lxx. N. E. Buxton, contains Alport Low, 
Alport. Moor, River Alport, Alport Dale, Alport Castle Farm, Alport Bridge, Alport 
Tower, Alport Castle on Alport Edge, in the Low Peak of Derbyshire. 

Can any of the readers of the ‘ RELIQUARY ” inform me the origin of this name, 
as with this locality ; and whether there now is, or formerly was, any family 
of Alport resident there? Any particulars concerning the family of Alport will be 
thankfully received. 

Lnciefelde Vicarage, Shrewsbury. Ww. ALLPort LEIGHTON. 





CRINOLINE AT HARTINGTON TWO HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


Tue following highly interesting letter has been handed to us by a valued friend, in 
whose possession it now is, for publication. It will be read with peculiar pleasure, 
from its connection with the costume of the period. Hartington, then, as it and every 
other village is now, was, it seems, invaded by ‘‘Hoops,’”’ “for clothes now are not 
made to wear without hoops!” The quiet way in which the writer tells her ‘‘Coz” 
the price of the goods, that she may tell her friends, and make it seem that she had 
herself paid for them, and not had them given, (!) is very amusing— 


on & petticoate, th fall as bright 

urpose herewith to send you a gown & petticoate, they are as bright a 
color as I on have bought, but I got a friend at London to buy the piece for me, soe 
must take it—it is a good thing, and a very pritty one of the sort,—it will be cleand 
and look as well as it does at first, should I live to see it soild, I wod get it scourd & 
cleand for you. I doubt not but you will be neat, & wear it as clean as you can, for 
your own credit,—but pray doe not keep it to look at, but wear it, when the weather 
is seasonable. 

I have likewise (sent) either of your sisters a new hoop, I bespoke them such as you 
may wear,—for cloths now are not made to wear without hoops. 

doe this to encourage you to be dutifull to your parents & carefull of them in their 
old age,—you must carry with tenderness, & perform their commands with a chearful 
readiness ; if you behave your selves well, you may ex me to be a good relation to 
you both,—but if otherwise I shall not concern my self with you, or any relation that 
are wastfull, sullen, or disobedient,—I have noe near relation but your Father,—-what 
I doe to you is for his sake, & to enco e you to respect & honor him. 

T shall not take it well if he grudge to let you wear any thing yt I send you, & pray 
tell him yt I hope he will not. I shall not forget Coz Dolle, but yet have not bought 
any thing nor had an oppertunity; if your gown doe not fit let it not be altered by a 
bungler, but get it done handsomely, I doubt the petticoat is too short, if soe you 
must set it on without the head. . 

Sinc the above was writ I have bought a cotton & silk for a suit for Coz Dolle, it is 
pretty & clean, will wash as common things, but must not be wast in any hot sudds ; 
tis gone to Shefield to be made, but can’t say that it will be done soe well as I could 


You Cozn Dolle have the whole piece of cotton yard wide 20 yards, it cost at London 
about 40s. Johanas was 2 quarters wide, she had 20 yards cost .......... This I write 


you that you may know wt they cost & not say who paid, for other relations may take 
it amiss from me. 








S Bee Ee ee Bele A. A me eet ee 
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at Walesby, near Market Rasen, 49 
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Pictures of Old England, 105 
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Pillory at ’Repton and Tideswell, 46 
Pins, superstition connected with, 136 
Pipers, the, 100 
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Terrington, 199 
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Toone, W., metrical Lord’s Prayer, 
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Trials of conspirators, 177 
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Tumbrell, 46 
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